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CHAPTERI 


CONCERNING TRAVEL IN GENERAL. 


We have no right to expose in and out of season our 
neighbour’s failings which, moreover, when all is said 
and done, may be due to some defect in the critic’s 
eyes rather than to any error in the conduct of those 
he judges. And it is often scarcely less unseemly to be 
continually offering others well-meant advice in all life’s 
various happenings, more particularly when such advice 
is quite unsolicited! Yet it is no less true that on my 
travels I often meet with people who, when the first 
greetings are over, say something of this kind: “Well, 
here I am now, but what am I really going to see?” 
Such a question has many a time made me wonder that 
people should travel as much as they do nowadays, 
‘when they have no clearer idea than this of the object 
of their journey. For, strictly speaking, travel means a 
good many difficulties and a certain amount of worry 
that we are spared, if we stick to our own bed at home, 
which naturally is the best in the world, and eat our 
own food, which cannot be surpassed by any foreign 
cook whatever. And if our sole reason for travel is that 
we feel we must get away from home, it would surely 
be simpler to go to some beautiful spot near ky and 
patronize home enterprise. No, the fact is we want to go 
away to get fresh impressions and see something new. 
Only the travellers have not yet fully grasped what a 
waste it is to start without proper preparation. It cannot, 
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of course, be denied that there is a certain charm in 
‘viewing a place with an entirely open mind, but in that 
case the visitor must not, after two or three days, try 
to persuade either himself or others that he is now quite 
familiar with the place in question and competent, to 
express infallible judgments. Neither must he feel 
certain that when he is once on the spot, all important 
information will fall into his hands as readily as ripe 
apples from the tree. Above all, the member of some 
“personally conducted foreign tour” is far too often 
prone to allow himself to be driven round with his 
fellow-tourists like a flock of sheep, without reflecting 
how much greater profit he would derive from his 
travels if he had but the simplest preliminary acquain- 
tance with the places he is to visit. For even the best 
organized tour seldom finds it possible to give an 
insight into what is most likely to edify or interest each 
individual traveller. And nothing perhaps is more’ 
important or gives greater pleasure than to know the 
origin of the different conditions and phenomena which 
meet the traveller’s eye. 

There are some who harbour a feeling of superfor 
contempt for Baedeker. But, in very truth, we might 
have no slight cause for satisfaction if the contents of a 
Beedeker volume formed part of our own mental - 
equipment when our journey was over. I am purposely 
exaggerating in my desire to defend this fountain of 
knowledge since, as a rule, it is perfectly reliable in all 
its statements of facts—with the exception of those 
which are affected by the passage of time—and more- 
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over its short general accounts are often of exceptional 
merit. THe secret of the disrepute into which it some- 
times falls, is certainly to be found in the fact that it is 
often put to a wrong use. We are, of course, not like 

_some eccentric people who go about with the red 

" guide-book in one hand and a pencil in the other, too 
fully occupied in ticking off in the margin all Baedeker’s 
stars to have any eyes to spare for Titian masterpieces, 
sphinxes, or mountain peaks! It is quite unnecessary to 
be so keen in our hunt for stars as this, and everyone 
has, mercifully, not the same taste. But it is just for the 
sake of avoiding what has no interest at all for us, and 
of getting to see what we feel is well worth our while, 
that we ought to have some knowledge beforehand of 
‘the place we are visiting. For the traveller who leaves 
his pilgrimage entirely in the hands of professional 
guides has sold his own free will. 

: Comparatively few people appreciate the pleasure and 
profit to be gained by a second visit to any locality. Is 
it not quite as valuable to deepen and correct our con- 
ceptions of a country or a place by repeating our visit 
ohce or twice, as to race about in our desire to see 
“everything”? I judge only from my own slight experi- 
ence. After last year’s visit to Egypt I must confess that 
my chief impression of its life of to-day was one of” grat 
backwardness, of indolence on the authorities’ Sjart as 
regarded the conditions of the people, and finally of 
that general desire to fleece the foreign traveller, which 
detracted from the pleasure of a stay in the Land of 
thefSun. A second visit, however, owing to the fact that 
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I have got rid of certain of my first impressions, allows 
Me to perceive much that gives me pleasure, since it, 
enables me to do justice to several points in the national 
life that I have before misjudged. A renewed acquain- 
tance with existing conditions—although this acquain. 
tance I frankly confess is still far from intensive enough 
—has made it, moreover, possible for me to get away 
to a certain extent from the customary angle of vision 
and kept me from premature judgments based only 
on what is revealed by a first cursory glance. Thus 
it became easier too to set a higher value on the 
efforts that were being made, rather than on their first 
visible results. : 

For example, nearer inspection showed what a desire 
for improvement lay at the root of the zealous work 
that was being done to increase the efficiency of public 
instruction; a meeting with the then Minister of Edu- 
cation gave me a very vivid picture of a clever man, 
exceptionally interested in the task before him, and 
taught me too of the vast sums spent on all branches 
of higher and elementary education. But anyone 
reporting this subject after a mere passing visit docs 
not manage to see so much, and hence his verdict and 
description of more than go per cent. illiterates, 
alteotigh not exactly wrong, are nevertheless as mis- 
leading» as would be a rosy account that spoke of 
everything as being the last word in excellence. ~ 

What an indescribable difference there was between 
my opinion of the Bedouin people afier living a 
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anid hospitable of hosts out on the Sahara and the 
idea” I had after. only the usual tourist acquain- * 
tance with them in the shape of the donkey-driver 
and pyramid-guide, with their perpetual cry of 
“baksheesh”. : 

‘And lastly, to speak of such a little superficial detail 
as the fashions. The Egyptian ladies’ costume, on a first 
* acquaintance, seems hopelessly conservative, with their 
perpetual black skirt, black shawl-like outer garment, 
black kerchief round the head, and their veil. But even 
here, I assure you, there are signs of the influence of 
changing fashions! On my first visit ladies of position wore 
a white veil, buf now it is a black one and So excessively 
thin as to leave no possible doubt that the next step 
will be—no veil-at all. One day I met two Cairo ladies 
with cloaks of cornflower-blue and head-kerchiefs and 
veils of the same shade. A year ago such an apparition 
would have caused a sensation, and perhaps it did so 
this year too, but it was a little sign of the speed with 
which Egypt has certainly begun to follow Turkey’s 
example in her adoption of European habits and 
customs. 

“O, spare us!” exclaims the egoistic traveller. “The 
red fez to go, no more veils to be seen—no poetry, no 
Orient left!” But look a little deeper, I pray; rementther 
that these apparently unimportant outward things are’ 
for those whom they affect, the sign of progress and 
equality, and do not require these people to continue 
to be nothing more than Picturesque figures in the 

. 1 The Egyptian tarboosh. 
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landscape for us Westerners. And above all, do not 
‘forget that from the very first they have never invited 
us to come to their land with our vandalism. Now it 
behoves us to give them of our best, not only our old 
artificial flowers and faded picture postcards, our plaster 
cats, and third-grade films. 


IN- THE LAND OF THE SUN-GOD - 
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CHAPTER II 


IN THE LAND OF THE SUN-GOD. 


A_SHOULD like to ‘say to every reader and traveller 
interested in the history of civilization: If you wish to 
escape the misfortune of disappointed love, never visit 
Egypt! But if you like to brighten the grey winter days 
at home with the stimulus of an unsatisfied longing, 
then my advice is go! But remember that, by so doing, 
you will ever after not only have to put up with the 
tantalizing dream of one day revisiting your paradise 
lost, but you must also be resigned to the gnawing 
unrest that is inseparable from the love of some object, 
whose innermost nature one feels can never be fully 
discerned and whose mystery no efforts ever entirely 
unveil, 

What is it that gives Egypt its power of attraction? 
Is the old saying true that love is blind? With our pride 
in our clean, fine-looking cities, and in our democratic 
social life where poverty is not too obtrusive and wealth 
dées not protrude itself in too glaring and painful a 
contrast, do we not see Egypt’s unmistakable dirt, do 
we shut our hearts to the infinite poverty of the fellahs’ 

" lives, are we not enraged at the selfishness that genérelly 
marks the rich Egyptians’ mode of life? Is it Sossible 
for a" European archaeologist to be so absorbed in his 
scientific interests that he only feels a merciless 
delight in the anachronisms to be found in Egyptian 
life” of to-day? Ought not a Northern feminist to feel 
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ashamed to enjoy the sunshine of a land whose gwn 
“daughters are both literally and Agoreively kept 
entirely in the shade? 

The mystery of Egypt is not easy to solve, but its 
ever-changing aspect is always alike attractive. Ay, 
attracts with a past to which our own civilization is 
indebted for invaluable suggestions, indirect though 
they may be, and impresses us with a present in which 
we can discern much that has marked our own past. 
By the way in which in no more than five years she 
has made an advance that the Western world has taken 
a whole century to achieve, Egypt clearly shows us 
that she is now beginning to be ready to receive in her 
turn a wave of more advanced civilization. 

Yet one thing never changes, and that is Egypt’s 
sun. It was a creative factor in the days of the country’s 
greatness, it has made life endurable through the 
centuries of her humiliation, it exercises its power on 
all that come within range of its burning rays. The 
worship of the sun goes back into the dim recesses of 
the past. The sun-god Ra, and Horus the god of heaven 
and sun alike, shine forth with special brilliance from 
all the mythological confusion. Blended into one form 
Ra-Horakti, the chief seat of their worship was in one 
of-Egypt’s most ancient cities, On, the Heliopolis of 
the Greeks, which in its obelisk still bears witness to 
the period of sun-worship. The rays of sun and ‘moon 
alike passed through the eyes of Horus; thus the eye 
became the symbol of the sun and one which meets us 
continually. The “eye of the sun” is identified now with 
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the Snake oddess Buto, now with the lion-headed 
Tefnut, ndw with the cow-goddess Hathor, who was * 
also the deity of love and happiness. In Ne, the remark- 
able city known to the Greeks as Thebes of the hundred 

es, Amen stood .chief amongst divinities, but even 
the mighty deity had to increase his power by becoming, 
as Amen-Ra, a new sun-god. Amenophis IV, with a 
purer and more beautiful vision of the divinity than 
any had had before him, worshipped the sun’s disk, 
Aten, in an impersonal monotheistic form. Freeing this 
divinity from all connection with the more ancient 
deities with their animal heads, he himself took the 
name of Akh-eri-aten—pious to Aten. It may well need 
less fire than a sun that pours forth his beams every 
day to set our hearts aglow, when we are brought face 
to face with the undying memorials of Egypt’s past 
greatness. 
* But to try to give any satisfactory idea of the experi- 
ences that await a traveller with archaeological or 
ethnological interests in the land of Aten, the sun’s 
disk, is as impossible as to give a stranger, in a few 
words, a full and life-like picture of some dear member 
of one’s family. 

The chapters that follow, therefore, do not profess to 
be either exhaustive or, in the strict sense of the veord, 
professional. . 
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CHAPTER III 


MY VISIT TO THE BEDOUINS ON 
THE SAHARA 


Tue traveller who arrives for the first time in an 
~ Eastern port must have been created without any 
nerves, if he is not thrown off his balance by the 
overpowering noise, the crowd of men and beasts, and 
the obvious disorder. His ignorance of a language to 
which his knowledge of European tongues gives him 
not the slightest clue, unnerves him. The dirty begging 
urchins depress him, the brown and black faces, sur- 
rounding him like a wall, arouse such repugnance in 
his mind, that-he could find it in his heart to call them 
all repulsive rabble. And he could curse the hour when 
his curiosity inspired him to leave Europe. Italy or 
Greece would have been picturesque enough for him, 
and then he would have trodden a soil which felt a 
little less alien! 

But anyone returning to the East knows what such 
an arrival is like, he is not taken entirely by surprise as 
is the less well-prepared tourist, in spite of all the 
descriptions he has received. “Malesh”,* he thinks with 
true Oriental fatalism, all things come to him who*waits,- 
and he looks beyond the inevitable annoyances of the 
landing to what is awaiting him, after having beckoned 
him to return to the south and east—to an environment 
of primitive conditions, and to a sense of nearness to 


1 Malesh == it does not matter, never mind.—TransLaTor’s Note. 
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the all-pervading life of Nature, which he knows will 
give him an interval of rest from his own artificial life. 
And what exquisite satisfaction it is after enduring with 
resignation two hours of purgatory to reach his goal 
and thus at last to be released from that trial of patience. 
The Cairo professor who had been my neighbour at 
meals was good enough not only to allow my luggage ~ 
to be taken with his own ashore and through the 
Alexandria customs, to have my passport stamped out 
of the regular order, and to get me a quarantine visa, 
but also to put his reserved compartment on the waiting 
train at my disposal, and thus gave me the privilege of 
enjoying the sight of all the motley life without experi- 
encing any discomfort. He had again made me realize 
how true it was that privileged persons would find it 
less easy to get such abundant advantages in Europe 
than in these countries where extremes mect more 
closely than at home. In Cairo station I was met by 
my friend’s servant—who in true Eastern fashion showed 
an equal measure of humility and affectionate familiarity 
—and was thus spared the tussle with porters and 
motor-cars. Was it any wonder then that I accepted 
with enthusiasm an invitation to pay a visit the very 
next day to a Bedouin tribe on the edge of the desert 
lying to the south? In such wise then I was borne, this 
time bys friendly hands, over the non-Oriental part of 
Cairo with its halfEuropean civilization, escaping the 
dragomans’ officious attentions, and avoiding the 
mingled feelings of disgust and pity excited by the pro- 
feecinnal heogare’? exhihition of their real or pretended 
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as infirmities. In a word, I had flown, as if by 
magic, past all the mixture of Western and Oriental 
civilization, which is the reverse side of every tourist 
centre, and which is most unjustly accepted as typical 

, by the majority of travellers. 
These Bedouins offered their visitors a share in 
- “their life, as naturally as the desert laid before our 
feet the bright glitter of its golden sand, and there 
was as little affectation in the hospitality we enjoyed 
as in the heat which the sun poured forth on one 
and all. 

Even the reason for this invitation is so classic in its 
interpretation—at once oriental and primitive in 
character—of the laws of hospitality and so impossible 
of application: in the same way in the restless and 
complicated social life of Western civilization, that 
it is worthy of record. A certain young Swedish 
scientist, who, after two years’ residence out here, was 
as much at home with their language as with the 
Egyptian people themselves, numbered amongst his 
friends a certain sheikh from the old El Azhar university. 
The sheikh and his relatives set such a high value on 
this friendship that when the former died suddenly 
and the young Swede, at about the same time, left 
Egypt, the family were anxious not to allow sick a 
precious friendly relationship to be lost. Thus it tame to 
pass “that Fru Berg, the well-known Swedish head 
mistress of the Girls’ High School at Kasr-el-Dubara, 
one day received a visit from the sheikh’s brother, who 
said he had taken over the deceased’s responsibilities to 
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his friends and now wondered if Fru Berg, who kad 
‘also known the sheikh, would be willing to" represent 
her fellow-countryman, so that the mutual friendship 
between the sheikh’s relatives and the Swede’s European 
friends might continue! : 

After travelling by train and motor forty-five or fifty 
miles southwards from Cairo, we arrived with the 
sheikh leading our procession of four Swedes and three 
other Europeans, each representing a different country, 
at a little police-station, where we were met by the eager 
welcome of our sheikh’s Bedouin family and friends. 
Just as it is a matter of course with us to say good 
morning on entering a room, so here it is to inquire if 
the visitor will not take a cup of coffee, even though 
the visit takes place at a police-station. Whilst this 
ceremony is taking place, the luggage is packed on our 
asses, and after about half an hour’s ride the desert 
lies stretched before us and we catch sight of some 
grey specks on the bright sand, our hosts’ huts built of 
Nile mud (PI. 2). 

So now we have reached the tribe whose highly 
honoured guests we are to be for the next two days. 
We are received by the men of the tribe only—there 
can be no question of anything else when Christians 

“"yisit Mohammedans—and are led into the selamlik, the 
men’s fyuarters, to interchange first of all the most 
formal and amiable greetings with the sheikh or chief of 
the tribe, a venerable old man, who gets up to welcome 
us from where he squats in true Oriental fashion on 
the open space that divides the men’s common dwelling- 
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pryce from a couple of smaller rooms which were to be 
our temporary home. : 

These Bedouin hosts of ours live, as we have said, on 
the edge of the desert. Their dwellings are not the usual 
tents of the desert herdsmen (PI. 1), but huts made of 
the Nile mud such as the agricultural population build 
for themselves everywhere. 

Perhaps these huts are the outward expression of a 
certain amount of prosperity, which it is quite self 
evident our Bedouin friends enjoy. At any rate, their 
nearest neighbours live under primitive open tents 
surrounded by the typical protection of a fence of tall 
maize stems, 

We have just finished taking the coffee served to 
welcome us by the chief men of the tribe, under the 
active leadership of the sheikh’s son, a fine-looking man 
of some forty years, when the announcement is made 
that dinner is ready. It is certainly a somewhat anxious 
business, this first meal in a Bedouin camp, where all 
stand round watching our every movement with such 
eager interest that any attempt at pretence is out of 
the question (PI. 3). 

So we apply ourselves to the business of eating with 
our fingers and the help of good home-made maize 
bread, out of the common bowl in the middle of the 
table, a mixture of meat, roots, and onionsecovered 
with some fat sauce. Next comes roast mutton and the 
inevitable rice—less easy of finger manipulation—and 
finally we all simultaneously put our tin spoons into the 
bowl of apricot soup. Anyone who is thought to have 
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eaten too little is pressed to help himself again ard 
again, and the only effect of refusal is that one of our 
kindly hosts tears off a bit of meat with his own fingers 
and hands it over for consumption by the reluctant 
guest. ; 

Dinner finished, the time is at our own disposal. 
Our two Swedish professors of botany utilize the — 
opportunity to collect some of the desert’s terribly 
scanty flora, others of the party practise their Arabic 
by diligent conversation, and those infected with 
ethnographical interests hasten to look round and find 
out everything possible about all kinds of manners and 
customs. The ladies of the party are received with the 
very greatest interest in the harem, the women’s 
quarter. With what curiosity its inmates have peeped 
through the cracks of the doors and tried to catch a 
glimpse over the walls, only to be driven away con- 
tinually by some watchful male creature. I cannot 
imagine any lot so little to be envied as that of a 
Mohammedan woman. 

As soon as we have made one another’s acquaintance 
and the Bedouin women have carefully inquired if we 
really are women, notwithstanding our sports knickers 
and shingled’ hair, their good will knows no bounds. 
“~-Phey scover our hands with kisses, feel the material of 
our clothing, let us admire their children, pull aside 
their thick veils and proudly show us their long plaits, 
their silver ornaments, and tattooing. 

Thus we devote a couple of hours to domestic occupa- 
tions. which we continue the followine afternoon. We 
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see jhe bread made and baked in the great clay oven 
until it is taken out on large, flat, round shovels made 

~-of straw (PI. 4); we visit the provision-shed, with its 
newly harvested store of maize, look into the round 
rabbit-house (Pl. 5), and feed the white pigeons in their 
special building (Pl. 6). We learn how butter is made 
by filling an inflated hide quite full of buffalo milk, then 
hanging it on a pole sticking out from the house wall 
and swaying it to and fro (Pls. 7 and 8). 

We are told of anxieties connected with the children, 
and are asked if we think that the magic bag arranged 
on a tiny child’s narrow little chest will cure it, We 

_-are shown some of the children with sore eyes, that 
pest of Egypt, the work of the terrible flies, aided by 
superstition. The flies are sent by Allah to suck out 
bad blood and must not be driven away, even though 
whole clusters of them settle on the babies’ eyes. 

When the blind muezzin has proclaimed the day’s 
last hour of prayer from the roof of the humble village 
mosque and evening has come, we join the men grouped 
along the selamlik walls and seat ourselves, like them, 
on a bast mat with our legs drawn up under us. An 
appetizing aroma of coffee tickles our nose and palate 
alike for—as everyone ought to do—these Bedouins 
roast fresh beans every time they make coffee. A great 
wooden mortar is produced, and by the meanssof an 
incredibly heavy wooden pestle at least a yard long, 
the coffee is ground down to the finest powder (PI. 9). 

And then the strong coffee is handed round in cups 
the size of a thimble, of which the family owns three, 
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the ‘usual number everywhere. But visitors and -aen 
together make a goodly number, and the cups are filled 
and pass from mouth to mouth without any wearisome-— 
dish-washing! Anyone who wants sugar gets a piece 
knocked off for him with a stone for a hammer, the 
ground as a chopping-block, and naturally black fingers 

as sugar-tongs. 

Now they strike up a muffled, inarticulate song, most 
of the men rise and arrange themselves in two rows 
facing each other and begin a sikhr, a kind of religious 
dance, or rather a series of movements that rise almost 
to ecstatic heights. The stars have long been shining 
above the desert when we go to rest on the mattresses. 
spread out for us on the ground and draw the gay 
coverlets close around us (Pl. g). 

A new day brings new experiences. A wonderful 
donkey-ride in the fierce sunshine brings us out into 
the bewildering monotony of the unending desert 
(Pl. 10). In the midst of the desert sand the donkey 
kicks up with his hoof a few fragments of coarse 
earthenware pottery, a sure sign of some forsaken 
dwelling, an interesting parallel to the broken crockery 
testifying to prehistoric dwellings in our own land. 

Then comes a visit to our neighbours in the tent 

wejose by (Pl. 1), the welcoming cup of coffee, and 
the chat together. At last departure, with its endless 
leave-taking and asseverations of life-long friendship. 
An earnest attempt to make some sort of return for all 
this touching hospitality is proudly rejected; not even 
the children are allowed to accept any gifts of money. 
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it is not without a certain sadness that we turn our 
steps towards Cairo and its comforts. But we all feel~ 
‘that we have seen a bit of Egypt quite unspoilt by .semi- 
civilization, in many ways as primitive as in the Stone 
Age, but richer~in its simplicity than is that half- 
civilization in its transition stage, which always turns 
its least attractive side to the swiftly passing traveller. 
And above all we have seen natural, dignified pride, 
magnificent hospitality, and unusual cleanliness in a 
land with a bad reputation for dirt and notorious for 
its beggars. 


AT THE PYRAMIDS 


CHAPTER IV 


AT THE PYRAMIDS 

Tue long journey out to the desert had whetted my 
appetite, and the glimpse we had caught in passing of 
the different pyramid groups claimed my immediate 
attention with an insistence that would not be denied. 
For the moment, the air of Cairo was quite oppressive ; 
why not take advantage, first as last, of the week’s stay 
I had promised myself out there at Gizeh in the Mena 
House Hotel? 

This excellent hotel, that by its comfort and to a 
certain degree by its style as well, reminds the visitor 
of a big English country house, has the loveliest of 
parks laid out in the desert. At one moment we are 
walking over the desert sand, at the next we find our- 
selves surrounded by the most luxuriant vegetation, 
playing tennis on a most excellent court or enjoying the 
cool waters of the open-air swimming bath. 

I can scarcely imagine anything more unreal, more 
dream-like than to sit writing in a corner of this garden. 

Whenever I lift my eyes from the paper, I catch sight 
of a wealth of colour which for a time holds me 
entranced. Geraniums blaze forth in every shade, from 
the reddest of reds to purple and pink, fading away 
into the purest white; pansies turn their pensive faces 
up to the burning cloudless skies ; little pink daisies and 
innocent primroses cluster at the foot of sunflowers as 
tall as a man, and the almost imperceptible breeze 
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brings us a sweet scent of wallflowers, stocks, roses, 
peach and apricot blossom. If I look a little higher, I 
see creepers covering the hotel walls and “their purple 
and yellow flowers smiling at me throdgh such peep- 
holes as are left by the palms, eucalyptus-trees, and 
giant cactuses. 

The guests are sitting in front of the hotel steps in 
summer garb, riding or tennis dress, many wearing sun 
helmets, and most with dark glasses as protection from 
the glare of the bright sun, which, however, no one 
would willingly miss. The black Berber waiters, with a 
tarboosh on their heads and clothed in long white gar- 
ments, walk about between the tables. A motor drives" 
up to the entrance, another appears in the distance; 
outside we catch sight of camels, with their long, lofty 
necks, and little donkeys with tails for ever wagging. I 
sit near enough to see everything, but yet sufficiently 
far away to escape the wearying buzz of the confusion 
of tongues that always prevails here; the gay chirping 
of the birds has a more pleasing note about it. 

Everything passes before me as on a cinema’s white 
screen, and indeed am I not sitting as a spectator from 
a distant land watching a strange new world? Is it not 
the beginning of March? At such a season my own 
cguntry, which I have left behind, is still in the grip 
of snow and ice, and still swept by the cold northern 
blasts. 

Then I lift my eyes a little higher and glance round. 
And there above the garden wall of Mena House rise 
the everlasting peaks of the Cheops and Chephren 
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pyramids. I almost think it was these giants of antiquity 
that brought me back to a sense of reality again. So 
intense had been the experience when I actually stood 
for the first time at the foot of the pyramids—those 
old friends never seen before, it is true, but well-known 
‘from inherited veneration—that it must always remain 
as one of the realities of life. If the stream of time should 
ever carry me so far away from these winters passed 
beneath Egypt’s blessed sun that they became but 
phantoms of the dim and distant past, yet my dream of 
the pyramids would still remain something that had 
really come true. 

As we stand like tiniest pygmies at their base, the 
pyramids seem to us the impersonation of man’s 
dream of human omnipotence, conceived in mad 
ambition, nourished by infinite resources, and brought 
to full perfection by superhuman efforts. And yet, is it 
not impossible for us now, nearly five thousand years 
after their erection, to understand the original causes 
that led to their erection or to estimate at its true value 
the motive that gave them such colossal dimensions? 
None could do so without first acquiring that mental 
attitude which looked upon Pharaoh the King as the 
descendant and equal of the gods, raised so far above 
ordinary mortals that any comparison in human valze 
between the ruler and his subjects was entirely out of 
the question. 

Next we must never lose sight of the Egyptian’s all- 
embracing belief in immortality. The soul, which did 
not die with the body, must have a dwelling-place on 
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earth to which to return. This was the reason why the 
dead bodies were embalmed with such care that in the 
Egyptian mummies we can still discern the features of 
the dead. For this reason, too, they made one sculptured 
portrait after another and placed them in the mortuary 
temples so that, should the mummy be destroyed for 
any reason, the soul might yet find a dwelling-place in 
shape as similar as possible to its former mortal frame. 
In this we have the origin of the Egyptian art which 
we now admire and which has given us treasures of 
such priceless value. And lastly, this belief explains 
why a king’s first act when he came to the throne was 
to begin the building of his burial-place. Who knew’ 
how long a life might be granted him, who knew how 
posterity might treat his dead body? But the longer a 
king’s reign lasted, the more work was put into the 
building of his tomb. And it is not improbable that the 
largest pyramids, especially the Cheops of Gizeh, were 
designed as smaller buildings, and from this smaller 
nucleus grew and grew until the Cheops building 
became the largest of the pyramids, with a base origi- 
nally measuring two hundred and thirty metres" along 
each side and an actual height of one hundred and 
forty-seven metres. 

~The pyramids originated in the so-called masiabas 
(Pl. 115, graves of the great, consisting of rectangular 
buildings of brick and stone work put up over the actual 
subterranean burial chamber, in reality a mere amplifi- 
cation of the ordinary simple underground graves. The 
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mastabas developed later into large complex buildings, 
with a number of rooms as in actual houses, and reached 
their highest development as a Pharaoh tomb round 
which the “court” built their own burial-places. By 
enlarging the top of a mastaba and putting additional 
square buildings of diminishing sizes, one on the top 
of the other, the first and oldest of the pyramids now 
known came into being, the step-pyramid of Zoser 
(of the Third Dynasty, ruling circa 3000-2900 B.C.), at 
Sakkara, the burial-place of the ancient city of Memphis. 
The pyramids were built by the monarchs of the Old 
and Middle Kingdom, and may be classified into six 
‘principal groups extending from north to south along 
the plateau of the Libyan desert. Each group contains 
several pyramids. Nearest to Cairo lies the Gizeh group 
(Pl. 13), with the pyramids of Cheops, Chephren, and 
Mycerinus (kings of the Fourth Dynasty circa 2900- 
2750 B.c.). Near these rise some small pyramids, so 
insignificant in comparison with the greater pyramids 
that one pays but slight attention to these tombs 
belonging to non-reigning members of the royal families 
(Pl. 13). Besides these, there are, however, a number 
of interesting mastabas. 

As I sit now idly in the scorching sun outside Mena 
House, I feel pleased—although this is a confession I 
am almost ashamed to make—that I went gaily up to 
the top of the Cheops pyramid the preceding year. It 
is a trip I would not leave undone for anything, but, 
on the other hand, it is not one to be undertaken twice 
without an imperative reason, even though it is quite 
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an amusing diversion to clamber up the yard-high steps 
consisting of great yellow limestone blocks that form 
the exterior of the pyramids, now that it has lost its 
original smooth casing of white, less coarse-grained 
stone (Pl. 12). It is quite a laborious expedition, for 
which perhaps all but experts in terrace-climbing need 
a native’s help on either side, but nevertheless one that 
should really be made, in order to get some sort of an 
idea of the toil and sweat it must have cost hundreds 
and thousands—yes, and hundreds of thousands of 
“soulless”? human beings to protect a Pharaoh’s soul 
from extermination. Think of the hewing of these 
mighty blocks of stone, their transport from the other 
side of the Nile and across the plain lying between that 
river and the Libyan tableland. Whén we see stone 
upon stone before our eyes, we certainly feel there is not 
the slightest exaggeration in Flinders Petrie’s computa- 
tion, that to build the Cheops pyramid two million 
three hundred thousand stones were required, the 
cubic contents of each being about forty cubic feet. 
We climb and climb, whilst the giant surface before us 
seems to grow more and more stupendous, the people 
below smaller and smaller, but the distance still to be 
traversed to the top never becomes any less. 

But at last we stand on the spacious summit (ten 
square ‘metres in extent). What a picture lies before us! 
To the north the minarets of Cairo; to the south the 
life-giving waters of the Nile, with its border of luxu- 
riant green; in the distance we see the chain of the 
Mokattam Mountains, that once provided a good many 
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of the pyramid stones; and finally in the immediate 
west, the great stretch of the Libyan desert. We look 
down on the Chephren pyramid, with its ruins of a 
cult-temple, such as all these great tombs once pos- 
sessed. From our standpoint, even the Sphinx seems 
insignificant, although at other times, when one has a 
close view, it looks so imposing, especially since it has 
been entirely excavated from the desert sand and the 
gigantic forefeet enclosing the Roman sacrificial altar 
have been fully exposed (PI. 15). 

Neither is a walk through the pitch-dark corridors 
and narrow passages of the Cheops pyramid an experi- 
ence to be despised. The visitor walks and walks, some- 
times almost creeps ; and at last, when a little more than 
forty-two metres. above the base of the pyramid and a 
trifle to one side of its centre, finds himself in the 
sepulchral chamber, a room about five and one-fifth 
by ten and a half metres in dimension and nearly six 
metres high (Pl. 14). The whole room is faced with 
granite and the ceiling is formed by nine enormous 
blocks of stone. The great granite sarcophagus stands 
there empty, bearing signs of rough treatment at the 
hands of those by whom it was evidently plundered at 
an early date, 

It bears no inscription of any kind, but King Cheops’s 
name is carved in two smaller rooms above this 
sepulchral chamber (Pl. 14). 

The nature of the sepulchral chamber in the Cheops 
Pyramid is too unmistakable to allow us to become 
engrossed in all the hypotheses.and speculations which 
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have been put forward to explain its origin and con- 
nection with the world’s mysteries. 

To attune our minds to a mood that can slip back 
through thousands of years, to the time when a single 
human being might, like an all-powerful king of fairy- 
lore, bring forth at his will the most marvellous of 
wonders, but when too ordinary mortals were of no 
more value than those whom the wicked giant gobbled 
up in his rage at a single bite, and thus to be able to 
see the pyramids from a right point of view, is only 
possible when darkness envelops them and the ancient 
streets of this burial town, and when the inscrutable face 
of the Sphinx—probably portraying king Chephren’s 
features, but afterwards regarded as a sun-god—is 
illuminated by the awe-inspiring charm of the moon’s 
pale rays. Then time and place fade into nothing, the 
incredible becomes natural, even the desert sand grows 
cool, and south is not so very far from north after all. 
In the darkness of the night, human thought, all unseen, 
takes its swift flight through endless space. 


IN THE FAYUM, THE GREAT OASIS 


CHAPTER V 


IN THE FAYUM, THE GREAT OASIS 


As far as my own tastes are concerned, I set too great 
store by the desert to be keenly enthusiastic in my 
dreams of cooling oases. Yet one cannot but concede a 
certain charm to a patch of luxuriant verdure sur- 
rounded by a great sea of sand. 

The Fayum, the largest of all oases, spreads out like 
a gigantic green and juicy leaf in the midst of the 
Libyan desert. Egypt has to thank the stream Bahr 
’ Yusuf? for this vast oasis, which even in very ancient 
times was held in high repute for its extraordinary 
beauty and fertility. Here, as early as the Middle 
Kingdom, the town of Shetet was founded and dedicated 
to the crocodile god Sobk, here Sesostris II and 
Amenemhé III preferred to live; here Queen Taia, 
Akh-en-aten’s strong-willed mother, took up her resi- 
dence, and lastly, in Greek times it was here that 
Arsinoe or Crocodilopolis flourished and became a 
powerful city with one hundred thousand inhabitants. 

The town of Fayim, the capital of the province of 
the same name, is one of these striking examples of the 
meeting of old and new, of East and West, which are 
so often to be found in this country. In spite of its great 
interest the city can scarcely be numbered amongst the 
real tourist centres, either because it does not lie on 
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the main route, Cairo to Luxor, or because what it has 
” to offer is of a more refined nature, and such as can 
only be appreciated by those with more expert know- 
ledge. It has nothing striking, nothing. overwhelming 
to put before its visitors, but only many small details, 
especially of ethnographical interest, that delight the 
student of popular customs. Also in Fayiim, with its 
constant influx of visitors from the whole province, the 
only two hotels where one could think of lodging, are 
exceedingly unpretentious and in no way fitted for the 
reception of fastidious Western guests; indeed, even 
those with comparatively moderate requirements, find 
them more than simple. It was, however, also for reasons 
other than a selfish desire for material comfort that, 
during our few days’ stay in the town, we took up our 
quarters in the newly established girls’ school of the 
province, whose head mistress, a capable young Egyptian, 
whom we will call Sit Hosena, had been a teacher in 
the Kasr-el-Dubara College. Thus the school became 
not only our fixed starting-point for excursions and short 
rambles, but also our chief source of necessary explana- 
tions and information. What an excellent platform the 
school roof made for studies in the everyday life of the 
town. Whilst Sit Hosena talked to us about her school 
work, we looked down over the town, with its busy 
life on both sides of the dirty yellow river, and up over 
the house roofs and the “home life” that went on there. 

The strange clay erections, like big beehives, are the 
first things to catch our eyes, and their presence on 
most of the roofs lends a comical and distinctive touch 
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to the town. Reasoning from analogy certainly leads us 
to conclude that they are probably pigeon-houses, but 
they are a unique type which we have not seen before 
in this pigeon-rearing land. We are soon able to dis- 
tinguish one “roof interior’? from another. Exactly 
opposite us, we see a black bundle, which gradually 
begins to show signs of life and shape and hastily takes 
to flight when she sees that she is observed. But we are 
not dangerous, and soon the bundle ventures out again, 
and proves to be a woman who has been sitting there 
busily sewing some garment, though its use remains a 

“Mystery, as she herself appears to be clothed in nothing 
but rags. 

On the next roof there is a bast basket surrounded by 
a little lath railing. What can be inside it, we wonder. 
The answer comes almost immediately, as its inmate 
hops out gaily and makes an attempt to jump over the 
fence. But then the boy, who has been sitting near, 
dozing with his knees drawn up under his chin and a 
little switch dangling aimlessly from his mouth, bestirs 
himself as well. The switch is put to its intended use, and 
in a twinkling the runaway kid ‘is driven back into its 
cramped quarters and the little watcher can slip back 
again into his peaceful indolence. 

Our nearest neighbour on the left is also busy with a 
domestic occupation which is no uncommori sight in 
southern countries. She is sitting on a gay and really 
beautiful mat, and against her knee lies a black-haired 
little girl in whose locks the most active hunt is taking 
place, and with excellent results, to judge from the 
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apparent satisfaction of both “huntress” and “hunting- 
field”. 

“Yes,” Sit Hosena says, in answer to a question of 
ours, “there is certainly a fruitful field of labour in this 
school. The girls show a touching interest in their work; 
every day I have to say decidedly, “Now you must go 
home’. And every day comes the unfailing entreaty: 
“But mayn’t we stay just one hour more to work?” 
“This is the expression of a real desire for knowledge, 
but of course the fact that they are happy here and 
love their school has something to do with it too; you 
will understand, of course, that home and school are very™ 
different. This is an Elementary Training College only 
for humbler, even poor, girls. You ought to have heard 
how the fathers came at first, one after another, to beg 
me not on any account to allow the girls to learn at 
school how to eat with a fork. They must not indeed be 
spoilt like that, and their homes couldn’t provide them 
with any other tools than fingers for their meals.” “It 
is really worth while”, Sit Hosena continues, “‘to see 
their delight over their first books, whether printed or 
for their writing exercises, pens, and indeed everything 
that they receive in the school, all without any pay- 
ment. It is, of course, something so new, so incredible to 
be the actual owners of such things as have never been 
dreamt of before by any member of their family.” 

“Tt is nice, Sit Hosena,” we answer, “that you enjoy 
the work, but have you any amusements yourself, any 
social intercourse, anyone with whom you can go for a 
walk?” 
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“Go for a walk! Why, I never go outside the school! 
I do not live in Cairo now.” “But surely you were 
accustomed, at any rate, to a fair amount of liberty. 
Isn’t it about time that you self-supporting Egyptian 
women should express some opinion about the great 
compulsory seclusion of the other members of your 
sex? You all need, don’t you, fresh air at least and 
exercise, and it is the independent women-workers who 
should take the first step.” 

“It is so easy for European ladies to argue like that”, 
is Sit Hosena’s reply. “That would mean risking my 
reputation; such a thing is not done in my position.” 
And we understand from her look of disapproval that, far 
from thinking we are right, she will anxiously guard 
the limitations within which she and her Sisters are 
confined. And yet Sit Hosena is quite capable of taking 
up the cudgels; with her twenty-three years of age, 
she knows exactly what she wants. And to judge from 
all appearance she is a good organizer, who can not only 
manage staff, pupils, and servants, but also the none 
too trifling sums of money that are comprised in the 
school’s accounts. She is firmly resolved never to marry. 
When we touch on the question, Sit Hosena says: 
“No doubt you noticed Senab, who brought in our tea 
just now?” “Yes, of course, she looked so gentle and 
attentive and had such a fair complexion.” “So she has, 
curiously enough, although her mother is very dark. 
The mother, too, works for the school, and I will take 
the opportunity of calling her in on some errand. But 
to return to Senab. Would you believe that she has 
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been married, is divorced, and has three children to 
provide for?” It is indeed somewhat difficult to credit 
this, as she cannot possibly be nineteen years of age yet 
and has, for an Oriental woman, an unusually girlish 
figure. At that very moment Senab appears in the 
doorway with her usual gentle and attentive expression, 
but as she does not understand our English we can calmly 
continue our conversation. “Did you see the ugly bruise 
under her one eye? Just imagine, nearly every day 
when she goes home from her work at school, her 
husband is on the look-out to beat her. Isn’t it dreadful? 
Not a single piastret does she ever get from him either 
for herself or the children. And the worst of it is, she 
scarcely dare try to escape him by taking a back way 
home, for then she is certain that one of the children 
will come home maltreated by his father, who in any 
case gives vent to his violence like that.” 

“But can nothing be done for her?” we ask. ‘Yes, he 
could certainly be legally compelled to pay for the 
children, but it is a troublesome business; besides, the 
result is not always certain, and then he would only 
take revenge in still more blows. The one way out 
would be for her to get married again to a strong man 
who would protect her, but she hasn’t much prospect 
of that—with three children and not a fiasire to her 
name. People say, to be sure”, Sit Hosena continued, 
“that we Oriental women are idle and don’t do much 
else than bring children into the world, but the poor 
women often have to work terribly hard, especially 


1 Plactre. — od -6d.—TRANSLATOR’s NOTE. 
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those who have to do all the providing for the children 
themselves. And there are not so very few of them in 
our country, where divorce is the most everyday occur- 
rence and the marriage is dissolved by the husband 
simply saying: “You are no longer my wife!” “Well, 
but what ifthe wife says : You are no longer my husband?” 
“Yes, to be sure, that dissolves the marriage too, but 
the difference is simply that she scarcely ever says it. 
The risk is so much greater for her, as she always has to 
think of the children. Nowadays, of course, it is not so 
usual for a man to have more than one wife at a time, 
but as soon as he is tired of her she is divorced, and he 
takes a fresh wife. If he is that way inclined he may 
even have several.” “Apropos of that, Sit Hosena, is it 
true that a Mohammedan cannot marry his divorced 
wife unless she has meantime been married to another 
man?” “Yes, that is quite correct, and more than once 
a marriage, dissolved in haste, has had to be patched, 
up again in a tragi-comic way by arranging a previous 
marriage that is nothing but a sham.” 

Our siesta on the roof was now over for the time, as 
dinner was waiting and then there was the evening 
expedition. Sit Hosena’s dinner was a splendid meal, 
although perhaps a little on the heavy side, with 
chicken soup, four meat courses, some kind of rice 
dish, a sweet, cheese, and fruit; but the strong coffee 
and tigarettes modified its effects somewhat, and when 
the car drove up to the steps we were ready. Then we 
drove through the whole of the large bazar quarter and 
so on to the water-works and the electric power- 
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station, which Sit Hosena pointed out with great and 
justifiable pride. 

The following day we started early to drive. to Birket 
el Kerun, the great lake (twenty-five miles long and six 
and a quarter miles wide) that makes the Fayim 
province a favourite for wild-fowl shooting, hunting, 
and fishing. We were to eat our lunch there and cook 
the fish that the Bedouins were to catch for us while we 
waited. As on the preceding day, we had two servants 
as an escort; it would not have been fitting to have 
fewer when the head of the school and her visitors were 
out driving. On this occasion we had replaced one of 
the men-servants by Senab, and although we were 
rather closely packed it delighted us to see her pleasure 
at coming with us. And so we began a drive that proved 
a very interesting experience. Time after time we drew 
up and got out, stopped people, and asked first about 
one thing and then about another. Sit Hosena, Senab, 
smart Abdul, the school porter in his imposing long 
white shirt of undressed silk, and the cross-eyed chauf- 
feur were all alike helpful in collecting information 
about everything that an inquisitive sit frangeja— 
foreign lady—might take a fancy to know. Our drive 
took us first through wonderful palm groves, where we 
really got to understand the actual meaning of sitting 
in the shade of the palm-trees (Pl. 16), for, as a general 
rule, such a shade is, of course, somewhat slight in char- 
acter. This is where there are the richest crops of dates. 
“You know, I expect”, queried Sit Hosena, “that palms 
do not bear fruit until they have been transplanted, so 
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they always have to be moved from the place where 
they. first grew?” “But when they no longer bear, what 
is done with them then?” “Generally they are just left 
standing, or sometimes too they are cut down to make 
room for new trees.” Now we are out on a field again. 
See what a primitive method of tilling the ground! 
Really a kind of hoeing, although the hoe is made of 
iron and not of flint, as in the Stone Age (Pl. 17). It 
must be real drudgery to hack up a tilled field in that 
way... That is scarcely the most usual way either, I 
expect. Soon we catch sight of the ploughs. We must 
certainly immortalize these, and the fellah willingly 
allows us to “snap” the buffalo that draws the simple 
plough made only of wood, although edged with a 
narrow strip of iron (PI. 18). 

Now we are on our way through a pleasant little 
village, where painstaking industry seems to reign side 
by side with idyllic contemplation. A pious old man is 
just getting up from a Prayer-carpet, spread in the 
shade of a straw roof resting on poles and overgrown 
with creepers; he bows towards Mecca, again falls on 
his knees, and, without giving a single thought to our 
snorting motor, he continues his religious exercises. In 
his immediate neighbourhood and also shaded by the 
same green roof, a man is sitting spinning with a stone 
spindle whorl (Pl. 19), a method that also has its ante- 
cedents in the Stone Age, but is becoming obsolete in 
the West. It is true it can be seen in out-of-the-way’ 
places, fairly often, for instance, in the country districts 
of the Balkan Peninsula, but we meet with it far oftener 
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here in Egypt. Both sexes spin, but we seem to see per- 
haps more men than women busy at this occupation. It 
almost looks as if this village was especially skilled in 
textile industry, but possibly it is only by chance that 
we happen to see instances of so many different kinds 
of work to-day. At one spot they are busy getting the 
prepared yarn between two horizontal rods fastened to 
a couple of trees, stretched ready for the weaver sitting 
close by. He is just now weaving, on an exceedingly 
_ primitive loom with a perpendicular warp, the black 
canvas cloth which is the material in most general use 
for clothing. 

The vegetation in the Fayiim is the most luxuriant in 
the whole country. It is only here and in the Nile delta 
that olives grow and those of the Fayam are the best, 
praised even by Strabo.‘ Let us pause for a moment 
in the garden over there—half-hidden by the tremendous 
yellow-flowering cactuses—whose figs are a favourite 
delicacy. We walk on under real pergolas covered with 
vines; the Musch-musch* apricots—a fruit especially 
prized for sweet soups—are covered with blossom, and 
so are the peach-trees and banana-palms. 

It is not easy to leave all this, and we have to remind 
ourselves that we have much to accomplish before the 
setting of the sun, which is already fairly high in the 
heavens. 

Now we see Birket-el-Kerun like a narrow blue streak‘ 

* Strabo, Greek geographer and historian, b. 63 B.c.—TRANSLATOR’S 
Note. 


2 Musch-musch apricots—a vatiety whose kernels form a considerable 
article of commerce in Egypt.—TRanstator’s Notes. 
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but we are still so far away that it vanishes and appears 
again without any appreciable lessening of the distance 
we still have to cover. But what in the world are those 
strange dwellings? They must, of course, be pigeon- 
houses, but are giant erections forming separate build- 
ings, not placed, as before, on the roofs of human habita- 
tions (Pl. 20). The children dash along gaily, hastening 
their steps to race the motor, hurrah and stop, but do not 
call out for baksheesh, as is the custom at the pyramids 
or in other parts where there are crowds of tourists. 
The men are busy ploughing their fields with buffaloes 
or leading strings of camels, heavily laden with the 
necessaries of life for consumption in Cairo city, whilst 
the women—every one wearing a shining gold nose- 
ring, a speciality of the province—are walking off 
chattering to fetch water or coming back carrying full 
pitchers on their heads (Pl. 21). 

At last the road down to the lake lies exactly before 
us. The air that blows in our faces is damp and so salt 
that it is plain this lake competes with the Dead Sea in 
the salinity of its waters. 

Our car stops by the lake, and in a moment we are 
surrounded by all the little tribe of fisher Bedouins, 
whom we are to allow to provide us with fish for our 
meal and a boat for our expedition. In the twinkling of 
an eye they have grasped what we wish. We are stowed 
aboard their most “first class” boat, a big, ramshackle 
tub, in which no one would venture so much as to set 
foot without full confidence in his own swimming 
powers: four men take the loose oars and a start is 
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made. Sit Hosena does not conceal her fear, and 
explains it by saying that of course she cannot swim. 
Senab is no less pale, but does not loosen her protective 
grip of my back, her one and only thought being for 
our welfare—little, pathetic, ill-treated Senab. But the 
men crack jokes and praise their boat just as the donkey- 
boys boast about their steeds. Hosts of birds fly up 
frightened by our boat, the sun grows ever hotter on 
the salt water and the world seems good to us, in spite 
. of the little anxiety that we cannot but feel, as the boat 
lurches over from one side to another. Unfortunately, 
time does not allow us to visit the temple ruins on the 
other bank, for it is not so easy to get across six and a 
half miles of water in a boat such as ours. 

Once more ashore, we look at the men’s net-making, 
in which occupation they use every natural organ they 
possess that has power to grip, whether hands, feet, or 
mouth. We chat with the old men, play awkwardly 
with the children, and interview a tall, slender woman, 
who has kept by herself all the time, sitting huddled up 
a little apart from the others. “What a beautiful nose- 
ring you have”, says Sit Hosena encouragingly, and her 
hearer smiles contentedly. “May I take your photo- 
graph?” I ask, pointing to my camera. “Ajoua, ana 
koajesa”” (Do you think I am so beautiful?), she answers. 
Not to sin against truth, I give no answer to this, 
but suggest that she should get up, as otherwise I 
should have the sun facing my camera. That, however, 
is too great an effort for her love of ease. “Malesh” 
(Never mind, let it alone), she said. But in a short time 
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she took her position after all (Pl. 22)—‘“since you 
think -I am beautiful.” “Well, what does your husband 
think?” “I haven’t one, I am divorced, but malesh, it 
doesn’t matter, it’s much more convenient without a 
man.” “Malesh”, we answered, for not even among 
fisher Bedouins by a salt-water lake in the Libyan desert 
does one always say all one thinks. But in this case we 
could almost understand the Bedouin who had divorced 
his wife. 

After’ we had eaten the fish, which were excellent 
when cooked as Senab did them, and Abdul had 
given our rowers suitable remuneration, it was time 
to make a start again. A parting cigarette, eager cries 
of “‘Saida”’,« with no baksheesh-begging even here, and 
we are again on our way to the town of Fayim. 

The road was not the same as that by which we had 
come, so even the return journey offered us fresh points 
of interest. We noted with pleasure the appearance of a 
splendid medical tent, one of those beneficent present- 
day novelties which are now beginning to fall to the 
share of the fellah and Bedouin population as well. 
Once a month, or possibly every fortnight, a medical 
man comes to the tent and sees patients, particularly 
those suffering from eye-affections. And it is high time 
that steps should at last be taken against that terrible 
scourge of blindness which prevails everywhere. 

A spring of excellent drinking-water is not a thing to 
be found every day, and we have to go down to see the 
modern arrangements that have been made for the 

1 Saida = good day, good-bye.—TransLator’s Nore. 
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provision of this necessary luxury. A little idyll is dis- 
closed before our eyes; the pond, overhung by luxuriant. 
vegetation, and the water-carriers with their leathern 
sacks and earthenware vessels (Pl. 23). 

After another night with the mosquitoes singing out- 
side the tightly closed mosquito-nets, we are again 
sitting in the car with Abdul and the cross-eyed 
chauffeur, now on our way through the desert to Ilahin, 
with the brick pyramid of Senwosri II and the regularly 
' built city of Hetep-Senusert, excavated by Flinders 
Petrie, and to Hawara with the brick pyramid of 
Amenemhé III and his daughter Ptahnofru (Pl. 24); 
this pyramid’s funerary temple, now destroyed, was 
once so large that it was looked upon as a labyrinth. 
We took away with us a disagreeable impression of 
this place, for a Mohammedan burial-ground has 
been made quite close to the pyramids, and such 
Mohammedan “churchyards” often impress us as 
particularly gloomy, lying there as they do, grey 
and sombre, unrelieved by any growing plants, with 
not a single flower on the graves and very often 
quite neglected and uncared-for. There could not 
be a worse specimen than the one at Hawara, with 
its hundreds of opened graves and skeletons lying 
exposed to view everywhere. But why speak of what 
one would rather not recall to mind? For a moment, 
as we hurried on between these gruesome rernains at 
Hawara, the sun disappeared in such a sea of clouds 
as seldom darkens an Egyptian sky. Our bodies, that a 
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shivered with cold and we felt as though night was 
drawing nigh. Was that not a suspicious sound from 
the desert that struck our ears? The jackals’ cry belongs 
here to the night. 

But the sun again emerges from its clouds, and the 
desert is smiling once more, so let us shake off our 
gloomy mood and go home in the car by a different 
road from that along which we came. It would not be 
ight to allow the cheerful picture of the fertile Fayam 
to be overshadowed by sad memories. 


' TEN DAYS ON THE NILE 


CHAPTER VI 


TEN DAYS ON THE NILE 


TuE days pass quickly, the hot season shows signs of 
“approach, and the waters of the Nile begin to sink. The 
’ “Yast tourist boats leave Cairo about February goth. 
That date had already passed, but it so happened that 
~~the American Nile Company arranged an extra trip 
for February 28th, so we packed a bag in hot haste and 
at eleven o’clock on Sunday evening the Puritan put off 
from the quay at Roda Bridge. In the course of the next 
ten days we were to become closely acquainted with 
Father Nile and the chief remaining fruits of the 
civilization that had flourished on his banks during the 
period of Egypt’s greatness. 
-—— Who has not heard the tale of the American tourist 
” who, in the Vatican Museum at Rome, strolled past 
the well-known sculpture of the great Nile god, with 
little human children creeping about his form, and, 
moved by the sight to sentimental memories, sent a 
picture-postcard of the statue to his friend in the great 
land and wrote underneath the words: “Suffer little 
children to come unto me’’? If the anecdote is not true, 
at any rate it is ben trovato. If nothing more than an 
invention, it does not only make a merry mock of 
many a writer of picture-postcards, both American and 
European, but the message contains such a substratum 
of fact that the foolish tourist, all unwittingly, states an 
undeniable truth. 
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For what else is the Nile than the great life-giver, 
around whom all Egypt’s children are gathéred? - 
Without the Nile, there would be no arable land, and 
its green banks and shores of to-day would be nothing 
but hopeless desert. The power of the Pharaohs would 
never have come to fruition had there been no Nile. 


Would Western civilization have stood where it now is, ~ 


without Egypt’s work as creator and intermediary? 
The mighty stream gave honour and power in the past. 
and now provides its children with great memories and 
daily bread. It seems as though a future of renewed 
greatness even may spring from this same source. 

A landscape which never wearies one passes before 
our eyes as we sit in our comfortable chairs on the 
spacious deck of the Nile steamboat; or stand at our 
observation post in the ship’s bows amongst the black 
crew. The landscape is far from being so monotonous as— 
the map outlines would give the tourist to suppose, and 
anyone who keeps an open eye for what is happening 
on the river’s banks may gather a variety of information. 
Even though, like the “Flying Dutchman”, he passes by 
most of the ports. 

The fellah villages are like small enclosed fortresses ; 
surrounded by a low wall, their houses, made of Nile 
mud, stand there sombre and colourless (PI. 25). But the 
sun-dried bricks here are not very durable, and a single 
downpour of rain, perhaps lasting no more than ten 
minutes, and as rare as snow in the month of May at 
home, may be enough to convert such a house into a 
ruin. But what falls may fall! And thus the Egyptian 
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villages so easily get to look like heaps of ruins. But 

_ lying as they do in the bright sunlight, yet shaded by 
trees, they never give one the oppressive feeling which 
the sight of decay brings with it as a rule (PI. 26). There 
is so much too that helps to make a brighter impression ; 
the comical pigeon-houses on the roof, formed by rows of 
bell-shaped earthenware pots in alternate rows turned 
up and down, and the boats in process of being made, 
looking as big and stately as real Viking ships. 

“™ Sometimes by way of variety a Bedouin tent appears 
with its fragile protection of maize stalks (Pl. 27). There 
are enormous stretches of sugar-cane (Pl. 28), and the 
fields of poppies, the ephemeral flower of the poisonous 
opium, resemble nothing so much as the most beautiful 
of gardens. The river-banks are green, very green, and it 
is the river that produces the verdure with the richness 

__ of its mud. 

It is true the land gives its sons, the fellahs, three 
harvests in the year, but yet they cannot sit with crossed 
arms and do nothing but accept the ripe crops, as we 
are tempted to believe when our thoughts fly from our 
sombre skies to the land of perpetual sun. In Egypt 
the sun is as certain to shine every morning as it is to 
rise. The sky, however, takes no share in the watering, 
but leaves that to the Nile and the fellahs. And they 
still water as did their fathers before them. Have they 
not, dike the eternal Nile, stood there from ages past, 
couple after couple, generation after generation, since 
the days of the Pharaohs? One dark-brown, sun-burnt, 
naked body has given place to another, but the fellahs 
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have remained through all the centuries, unchanging 
as the drops of water which they and their simple 
mechanical contrivance draw from the mighty river. 
The sun pours down its burning rays and the hard 
labour takes all the energy they possess; the Khamsin« 
is the only wind that blows sometimes and that does 
but bring a suffocating air and no fresh invigorating 
breezes. “Oh Jah! Oh lah!” is the constant cry of the 
great wooden bucket as it is swayed up and down by 
the primitive lever, balanced by a great stone. The” 
bucket is emptied into a water-course, and the same 
operation is performed on the next terrace and the next, 
until by two or three different stages the water is thus 
lifted from the bed of the river on to the field. But such 
a bucketful on a field is no more than a drop in the ocean. 
So, fellah, drag and drag one bucket up after another 
without a single pause, or thy land will be parched 
and thy scanty sorghum? bread become even scantier. 
The water is carried from one channel to another ever 
farther afield, and not only do men work at it but 
buffaloes and camels too are pressed into service at the 
water-wheel (Pl. 29). 

Our Nile boat glides on, our eyes stray beyond the 
fields till they reach the desert, which at times fades 
away into the invisible distance and at times stands 
out in the form of golden rocky mounds. We meet one 
Jelucca after another, graceful boats with slanting sails 


« Khamsin = a hot sand-laden wind from the Sahara.—TRransLAToR’s 
Note. 

+ Sorghum, or durra = millet, the most important cereal cultivated 
in Africa. 
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bellied out by the breeze, carrying necessaries of different 
kinds between north and south and vice versa (Pl. 30). 

The heat begins to decrease, cooled by the evening’s 
approach. With every mile that we have sailed during 
the day the heat has grown more and more intense, 
but it becomes less and less trying as the time of sunset 
draws nearer. 

But the day is not passed only in idle contemplation 

_ from our comfortably padded deck-chairs. The steamer 
touches at least once every day at one or other of those 
places which have been converted by the excavation of 
some Pharaoh memorials into pilgrim resorts. Then 
Father Nile has a crowd and hubbub on his banks. 
Eager, cunning salesmen offer their shawls, merry 
peasants their basket-work and sham antiquities. Dirty, 
ragged, or naked children beg for baksheesh, and are 
ready to stand on their heads in the muddy water or 
tear out each other’s eyes for the smallest coin, a dis- 
carded orange, or, failing all else, an empty bottle 
(Pls. 31 and 32). 

Our donkeys stand all ready, and we start off either 
at the gallop or funeral pace, dictated by our steed’s 
particular temperament, on our way to the rich and 
valuable relics of the greatness of some bygone age, 
that are to be found on all sides here. Thus we see at 
Beni-Hasan the rock tomb-chapels with their paintings 
—-néw very faded but none the less most remarkable 
(Pl. 33)—which are of such outstanding interest for the 


light they throw on life in Egypt at the time of the 
Se ye oe) ee Pe ee imerem 
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We regretfully tear ourselves away from Abydos, 
one of Egypt’s most ancient cities, of importance as 
early as 4000 B.c. There was no greater bliss than to 
be buried here, where a tomb was provided for Osiris, 
when his true and sorrowing spouse Isis had found his 
body that had been murdered, dismembered, and 
scattered all over Egypt by his wicked brother Seth: 
Osiris became the god of death, and the cult of this god, 
with his wife Isis and their son Horus, was very wide- 
spread. 7 

The extensive necropolis at Abydos also includes 
tombs from very different epochs, and after the custom 
of bringing the dead from far and wide to rest in the 
funerary city of Abydos had come to an end, it became 
a practice, if circumstances permitted, fer a man during 
his lifetime to put up a sort of sham tomb somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of the mighty King of the dead. 
The temple, preserved from the days of Seti I and 
Rameses IT (1300-1200 8.c.), is a pearl of outstanding 
beauty that deeply impresses a spectator standing 
perhaps for the first time before one of these wonderful 
Egyptian temples (Pl. 34). From an architectural point 
of view it is not quite typical, because instead of one 
inner sacred room entered through courts and pillared 
halls, it possesses seven, dedicated to the cult of 
different gods. The carvings that adorn the pylons 
and pillars of Abydos (PI. 35) are most marvellous 
works of art, to be numbered amongst the greatest 
achievements of Egyptian sculpture. 

Our next stopping-place is Dendera, the site of the 
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chief temple in honout‘ of Hathor, the cow-headed 
~ goddess, who became the deity of love and gaiety, a 

temple that certainly deserves its two stars in Baedeker 

(Pl. 36). The temple now in evidence, built upon the 

foundations of an older one, came into being at a late 

period for Egypt, i.e. in the first century B.c. and was 
accounted sacred down to Roman times. One may 
with justice speak of a Dendera style, for the usual 

Egyptian papyrus or palm capitals have here been ex- 

changed for those bearing the goddess Hathor’s head. 

The temple, with its crypt and roof—reached by two 

staircases—where an ornamental little pavilion in the 

“Hathor style” is an object of especial interest, is of 

architectural distinction and not without a romantic 

touch as well. 

The shrewd dragoman, whose inevitable attentions in 
an Egyptian temple generally had a disastrous effect 
upon our good temper, is also anxious to let us take 
as a last remembrance from Dendera the picture of 

—cleoffatra, that queen and enchantress of storied fame, 
with Ptolemy XIV—also called Caesarion—the son she 
bore to Caesar (Pl. 37). 

This time we pass Luxor without stopping, intending 
instead to end our trip there. But we see Esna, with its 
temple dedicated to Khnum, and its picturesque life as 
a small country town (Pl. 40). We stop at Edfu, where 
the temple of Horus the sun-god is still exceptionally 
well-preserved, and the same day we manage to inspect 
Kom Ombo, dedicated to two of the many deities 
that make it so difficult to find one’s way through 


.S 
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Egyptian mythology, viz. id Suchos of the crocodile 
head and the less well-known god Haroeris (Pl. 38)._ — 
And so we reach Assuan, the town by the first 
cataracts of the Nile (Pl. 39). But the days spent beneath 
Assuan’s burning sky provide enough material to deserve 

a chapter to themselves. 


? 


’ 
AT THE iiest CATARACT 


cHAPTreR vit 


AT THE FIRST CATARACT 


Ar Assuan it is at once apparent that we are approach- 
ing a tropical climate. On March 5th the thermometer 
stands at 104° F. in the shade, and we are perspiring 
with heat as we seldom get the chance to do in our 
own land. The Nile waters are sinking rapidly and the 
crew on our Nile boat punt and punt away to keep us 
afloat (Pl. 42), but in a trice there we are stuck fast. 
With the agility of squirrels a couple of men jump 
into the yates, gather up their comical long skirts, 
take a firm gxip of them with their teeth, drag a rope 
over their shoulders, and, singing the whole time, 
despite the petticoats, pull the heavy boat to land. 

As we take our places the very moment we land, in 
a conveyance with a white sun-cover, we are sur- 
rounded by the usual eager company of chattering, 
esticulating street salesmen, but the crowd is, if possible, 
a little more motley than those with which we are 
familiar. Dark-brown Nubians mingle with Egyptians, 
and coal-black negroes plainly show that the Soudan 
is not so very far away. The season is over, but so 
much the more eager are the sellers to importune the 
last victims with their gay-coloured basket-work and 
Soudanese weapons. 

The white tropical train, with its lowered sun-blinds, 
carries us out through the desert to the village Chellal 
on the other side of the great dams, for it is our intention 
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to visit the island of Philae at plies so that as we come 
back from there we may inspect the mighty Assuan 
dams. As always happens in this country, we are able 
to divide our attention between the past and the 
present. Brightly painted boats and singing black 
oarsmen carry us out to the sinking island. 

A picture of the temple-ruins on Philae might well be 
drawn at the head of that chapter on “The Victims of 
Civilization”, which every archaeologist could write 
from his own experience, to show how an older civili- 
zation must disappear before the onward march of that 
of a later age. Undoubtedly the Assuan dam was a most 
praiseworthy undertaking, undoubtedly too, attempts 
were made to save Philae, although in fall expectation 
that in a trice it would be found impossible to do so. 
One fact, however, remains, namely, that before many 
more decades have passed, the ruins of the beautiful 
Isis temple will have entirely sunk beneath the silver 
waters of the Nile (Pl. 41). But there—so the general 
comment runs—Philae’s temples are almost modern. 
Of course, belonging as they do to such a late period 
as the days of the Ptolemies, only two or three cen- 
turies B.c. and some of them even later than that. Yes, 
that is what may be said in Egypt! It is, as we have 
hinted, the Nile dams built in our own days, which 
every year, from December to July, lay “Egypt’s pearl” 
—-the island with the captivating temples and luxuriant 
vegetation—under the water, which is stored here to be 
poured out later over the dry, parched fields (Pl. 48). 

Our boats carry us to the chief temple, where a 
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Nubian at a very late date, when indeed Egypt had 
~-become Christianized, still sacrificed to the mighty 
goddess Isis. We get up on pylons that rise almost 
entirely above the level of the water (Pl. 43), and as 
we stand there a dramatic incident takes place which 
would strike us as even more amazing, if our ten days 
on the Nile had not accustomed us to sights where 
“tragedy and comedy are curiously intermingled. We 
suddenly catch sight of a Nubian climbing up the 
smooth wall of a perpendicular pylon as easily as a fly, 
(Pl. 45), and no sooner is he up than he casts his sun- 
burnt body into the water (Pl. 46). The shrill cry he . 
utters shows us clearly that he has no melancholy idea 
of committing suicide, nor even a desire to take a cooling 
dip in silence. Neither does he intend to offer himself 
as a pious sacrifice to the goddess, which the sanctity 
of the place two thousand years earlier would have 
prompted his forefathers to do. A dripping form soon 
hops out of the water, and a hand outstretched in im- 
—porttinate demand explains the pettiness of his aim— 
only baksheesh, a small coin as a reward (Pl. 47). 
Then we row round in our boats to examine the 
different temple groups and admire the relief decorations 
of the pylon walls, or the delicate flower-like capitals 
— ‘that now rest on the very surface of the river. It is only 
from August to December that the island of Philae 
stands above the water (Pl. 44). 
When we next land, we have reached the Assuan 
dam, where laughing natives and small trolleys are 
waiting to draw us along the rails, that run for nearly 
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one and a quarter miles acrdss the dam-bridge. This 
dam, the largest of its kind in the world, has been made. 
to regulate the supply of water flowing through the 
Nile channels for the irrigation of the land under 
cultivation (Pl. 48). In the month of July the Nile rises, 
the sluice gates, one hundred and eighty in number, are 
all opened, and the water pours down and overflows the 
Nile valley. At the end of November the iron gates in” 
the enormous dam built of Assuan granite (Pl. 49) are 
all closed by degrees, to collect the vast amount of water 
necessary for the supply of all that will be needed, 
when in March the river begins to fall lower down in 
its course. We get some idea of what it means when 
we know that, since the finishing the dam of 
1898-1902, nearly five hundred th’ usand additional 
acres have been brought under cultivation, thanks to 
the increase in irrigation. 

The view from the bridge towards Assuan is mag- 
nificent, and the voyage in our smaller boats past the 
imposing and many-hued mass of granite is oftt~ok 
great variety and natural beauty. If the “foreigners” 
should for a moment seem to be growing thoughtful 
and silent or betray any sign of weariness, eager negro 
hands seize their curious musical instruments and 
beat out on the tightly stretched drum-skins the mono- 
tonous music which is the best accompaniment to the 
swaying dance movements executed by two negto boys 
arrayed in skirts. 

But we have other important work to do in Assuan. 
We inspect the old granite quarries, whose inexhaustible 
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store provided the raw material for the Egyptian 

. Sculptures. The blocks still lying about give a touch of 
realism to the picture, and we feel as though we have 
come to pay our visit just when there happened to be 
a temporary pause in the quarrying. 

And sure enough, we can betake ourselves down to 
the Nile again, along the very road which was once 
made for the transport of these granite blocks to the 
river, upon whose waters they were to be carried to 
their different and distant destinations. 

We of course do not omit a visit to the palm-shaded 
Elephantine, the island with the ancient Nilometer, 
which in 1870 was repaired so that it could again 
measure the rise and fall of the water. There are only 
scanty ruins of the former town still existing on the 
islands, but it has been possible to distinguish different 
periods of building under the Pharaohs Tethmosis III 
(1501-1447 B.c.), Amenophis III (141 I-1375 B.c.), and 
Rameses III (1198-1167 B.c.). One relief shows Alex- 
ander “the Great (332-323 B.c.) offering sacrifice to 
the Egyptian god Khnum, and one temple altar has 
been erected by the Roman emperor Trajan, therefore 
not earlier than a.p. 98-117. 

When we have also inspected on the west bank of 
‘the river the high cliff tombs which correspond exactly, 
both in time and style, with the honeycombed rocks 
we saw before at Beni-Hasan (during the latter period 

~of the Old Kingdom and part of the Middle Kingdom, 

which began about 2000 B.c.), the Assuan gay bazar 

life offers more modern attractions. The warm nights 
F 
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tempt us not to pay too much attention to the claim=. 
of Morpheus. But the shutters of the fashionable _ 
Cataract Hotel are all tightly screwed up for this 
spring, since the great stream of tourists has been 
compelled by the heat to beat a hasty retreat to more 
northerly climes. 


‘DAYS IN LUXOR.: EARLY EXPEDITIONS 
TO KARNAK 


CHAPTER VIII 


DAYS IN LUXOR. EARLY EXPEDITIONS 
TO KARNAK 


AT six or seven o’clock in the mornings I begin my 
rambles. That is the best time, for then the sun is 
still only a kind friend and pleasant travelling-com- 
panion; then the town and its surroundings are getting 
ready for the labours of the day. There is a youthful 
touch about the whole landscape, and my heart over- 
flows with childlike gratitude that I am a free agent and 
not being dragged round with a crowd of others. The 
salesmen, whose shops of small but tempting Oriental 
wares border Luxor’s well-known shore promenade 
(Pl. 50) are just opening their doors as I step out of 
the hotel. So they do allow themselves some hours’ 
sleep at night! I should scarcely have believed it, for I 
know that however late I go to bed—and I am not 
accustomed to very early hours—I never fail to see 
their window lights shining on the gaily coloured wares 
and to hear their: “Only have a look, lady.” Now I 
pass by entirely unchallenged. Anyone foolish enough 
to be out so early and on foot cannot be a tourist 
‘likely to make many purchases. Besides, they now know 
my answer: baladi (resident), I come from the dis- 
trict, 2nd that means I have no use for tourist souvenirs. 
~Fex well-applied Arabic words are a more effectual 
protection from wearying attentions than an endless 
stream of protestations in another tongue that, for the 
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moment, the traveller has no -unfulfilled wants of Cay 
kind whatever. 

I stand for a little before the beautiful temple on the 
bank of the Nile; its exquisite columns (Pl. 51) had 
been the first thing to welcome me the very moment 
that I set foot on the landing-stage, and had given a 
hint of the beauty that lay in store for me. 

I ramble on again. Business is already in full swing at 
the Luxor market, where sugar-cane is the most 
abundant of the goods offered for sale. It is a favourite 
delicacy when eaten in the right condition, and every- 
one lucky enough to have a couple of piastres at his 
disposal buys one or two of these canes—one and a 
half yards long or even more—peels them and sucks 
away at thcir sweetness. 

Outside the city law-courts crouching rows of tur- 
baned fellahs sit waiting for a judicial judgment of one 
kind or another (Pl. 52). Lawsuits belong to the order of 
the day, and justice is revealed in a specially capricious 
form, for those working in her service are very far from 
insensible to any small private grasp of the hand. Nor 
is any secret made of this. “No wonder,” we may hear 
someone say, “no wonder I won that case; but I didn’t 
manage it for nothing; why, it cost me so and so many 
piastres.”” 

Here and there on my way I come upon little groups 
of people gathered round an effendi, ie. a gentleman, 
who more nearly approaches the European styimof 
dress than do the ordinary fellahs, the tarboosh on his 
head being the only indication of his Eastern origin. 
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“fle differs too in another important point from the 
fellahs gathered round him, for he can read and write 
and makes his living by this wisdom, since he is a 
public scribe, a profession that is doubtless very lucrative 
in a land where more than go per cent. of its population 
are illiterates (Pl. 53). 

T have left the town behind and catch sight of bright 
“green fields, thanks to the sakias—water-wheels turned 
by buffaloes or camels—which send the Nile water 
farther and farther over the country. I meet camels 
with heavy loads of freshly cut grass, sugar-canes, 
heavy blocks of stone, or other burdens (Pl. 54). They 
look down disdainfully from their lofty height, and 
slyly stretch their long necks out over the road. It 
is said that camels can never be made into faithful 
domestic animals, and I believe that is true. I do not 
like them, but they form picturesque figures in the 
landscape. 

Now I catch sight of the usual grey fellah village 
(Pl. 55), and see coming from it women carrying great 
loads on their heads, which are generally covered, and 
their faces as well, with a piece of black material 
which serves both as a veil and a shawl (Pl. 56). On 
their arms, or more often on their shoulders, they 
carry their last-born baby, as well as leading the one- 
‘and two-year-olds amongst their little flock of children 
(PI. #8). The men go their way riding on donkeys. 
Mxré little domestic picture succeeds another (Pl. 60). 
There rides an old man on the back of his steed with 
a grandchild in front of him (PI. 59); here comes a 
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ten-year-old goat-herd, with the smallest kid in hit 
bosom; there struggles along a big eight-year-old sister, 
with the youngest of the family riding on her slender 
hip (Pl. 57). 

What is that dismal, bellowing screech—I cannot 
apply any more human name to it—that strikes my ear, 
rising from the interior of the little peaceful village? 
A black mass, swaying like the tossing waves of the sea, 
and fresh screams! (Pl. 61) Suddenly, as if at a given 
signal, the black forms rise, an endless company of fresh 
beings crawl out of the little hut, and the whole shapeless 
mass begins to move. Anything more uncanny I have 
never imagined. I stand there, squeezing up against a 
grey house-wall, afraid of being seen, afraid lest my 
corporeal presence should put the ghostly apparitions to 
flight, afraid too that the inexplicable clouds which 
envelop their pattering footsteps might disperse and 
carry with it the mysterious spookish atmosphere. 
Then the sun shines forth in bright, all-revealing light 
and the spell is broken. The encircling “fumes”? were 
only clouds of dust, raised by trailing skirts, the spooks 
no other than poor women, whose minds are often as 
darkened as their closely veiled bodies, the professional 
mourners, who, with their wailing cries, accompany 
a lonely soul on a part of the journey which it has just 
begun, either to heaven or hell (Pl. 62). 

Some hundred steps more and I stand in front f one 
of those sphinx avenues (Pl. 63) which lead me ‘nto 
another world, into Ammon-Ra’s chief temple. Ammon, 
chief of the gods in the mightiest temple of the land 
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of the Pharaohs! The. Arab village of Karnak here 
borders on immortal Thebes. 

The columns in the temple buildings are as infinite 
in number as the trees in a forest, and the hieroglyphic 
signs stretch line upon line, round each mighty column, 
as hundreds and hundreds of ants might creep up a 
single tree-trunk (PI. 66). To erect such a stone column 
“meant dragging block after block up a mountain of 
sand, which was thrown up in competition with the 
column itself, until, when the column was finshed, there 
was a sandy hill to be levelled as well. Thus the work 
went on and on, until the pillared hall stood finished 
and complete. 

The way into these halls leads through gigantic 
pylons (Pl. 64), then more halls, more pylons (PI. 65). 
Here an obelisk points upward to the sky, there 
another strives to get even nearer heaven, both bear- 
ing witness to a former sun-worship. The temple build- 
ings all testify to the work of succeeding generations 
and to their belief that persistent adoration will touch 
the gods and no less induce Ammon, the all-powerful, 
to give his blessing, especially to all warlike under- 
takings, but to peaceful projects as well. Nor are the 
buildings the only witnesses to this ancient faith; we 
* find it also expressed in the reliefs, still so marvellously 
preserved that the scenes they depict allow us to 
follow such expeditions as Seti I and Rameses II 
carried out from Abyssinia in the south to Asia Minor 
in the north (PI. 67a and 6). 

To pay one visit to Karnak’s temples is like putting 
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our lips to a goblet too large- to be emptied at one 
draught. To come again is to acquire a taste for the wine, 
and to repeat the visit. may possibly make us able to 
appreciate its fine flavour. It would be useless to try in 
one short chapter to give a detailed account of a monu- 
ment so gigantic that experts often find it difficult to 
distinguish its various periods, and the construction of 
which lasted from the days of the Middle Kingdom far’ 
down into late classic times. 

The chief impression which it leaves is one of the 
extraordinary power possessed by the priests of Ammon 
in Egyptian Thebes, great enough indeed to induce 
successful Pharaohs to offer an incredible amount of 
their booty in order to maintain friendly relations 
between the temporal and spiritual powers. In vain did 
Akh-en-Aten, the religious reformer and peace-loving 
Pharaoh, endeavour to destroy the supremacy of 
Ammon and to erase his name from the hearts and lips 
of the nation. The god was reinstated at once by 
Akh-en-Aten’s step-son, Tut-ankh-Amen, and the suc- 
ceeding Pharaohs, by means of gifts similar to those 
offered by Rameses II to Ammon, formed a priest- 
hood, which became an exacting and dangerous power, 
rather than a body of mediators between god and man. 


WITH HATSHEPSUT IN DEIR EL BAHRI 


CHAPTER IX 


WITH HATSHEPSUT IN DEIR EL BAHRI 


Durinc their years of study, students often take pleasure 
in selecting some special object to which they like to 
return, possibly a favourite author, a picture, or even a 

‘building. For me, Egypt was always inextricably con- 
nected with Deir el Bahri’s terrace-temple in Springer’s 
History of Art. 

I had long since quite made up my mind that the 
cbject of my first visit on Luxor’s western river-bank, 
should not be the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, 
however great the enticement it offered. Deir el Bahri 
should be the first place to claim my attention, but my 
visit should not be one of those made at lightning speed, 
as if it were a matter of life and death to see as much 
as could be compressed into the allotted time. On the 
terraces of Deir el Bahri, amid the silence of the desert, 
the image of their creator, the Pharaonic queen and 
master-builder in the fifteenth century 3.c., should 
live again and remind me of the fate of a remarkable 
woman. 

When the eighteenth dynasty came to the throne of 
the Pharaohs, Egypt was approaching the period of 
its greatest and most remarkable power. When King 
Amenophis I, who had done his country signal service 
by the recovery of Egypt’s lost possessions, both in the 
south and north-east, closed his eyes in death, it seems 
that he had no legal male heir. But he had, on the 
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other hand, a daughter—possibly a sister—Ahmosi, 
and although, according to Egyptian law, she hefself 
had no right of succession to the throne, she could 
nevertheless transmit such right to her husband and 
hence to their children. Thus by his marriage to 
Ahmosi, King Tethmosis I became the successor of 
Amenophis I. Although not absolutely proved, it is 
possible that he was the late king’s son by a non-— 
royal lady. Such a marriage between royal half-brothers 
and sisters, and the right of succession obtained thereby, 
was as natural as it was impossible for Tethmosis I to 
urge the possibility of his own royal birth in support of 
a claim as rightful heir to the throne. When therefore 
the actual owner of the right of succession, Queen 
Ahmosi, died, Tethmosis saw his throne threatened by 
his own descendants, who were now in a position to 
enforce their legal claims. 

Fate, however, decreed that conditions should become 
even more involved, for the sons of the union of 
Tethmosis and Ahmosi were dead, and the next heir 
to the throne was their daughter Hatshepsut. Tethmosis 
had already taken early steps to secure adequate pro- 
tection of the youthful Hatshepsut’s rights, and had 
had her declared his heir amid great public festivities, 
When the King visited the different parts of his great 
realm, he took his daughter with him, and it is stated 
that all the gods came to her: Ammon and Hathor, with 
the other deities from Thebes, the goddess from Buto, 
Aten from Heliopolis, the war-god Month, the cataract 
god Khnum—in a word, all the gods of north and south, 
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every one of whom promised her protection, happiness, 
and -welfare for her rule, if she in the future would also 
take under her care the gods and their temples. It is 
evident that the Princess was very soon fully conscious 
and convinced of her superiority to other mortals, for 
she describes herself as a beautiful maiden, “fairer than 
all the flowers of her age”, “her form was a god’s, her 
‘eves and indeed all her charms were divine’. Her 
claim to the throne, as we have said, lay in the fact 
that she was the child of Queen Ahmosi. But it so 
happened that Tethmosis I had other children, boys, 
moreover, by two other wives, Isis the mother of a son 
called Tethmosis, and Mutnefert, who had a son also 
called Tethmosis. Mutnefert, however, was the more 
refined of these two wives, for she was of royal birth 
and probably related to the “great royal spouse”, 
Ahmosi, and thus with the king Amenophis as well. 
It is indeed scarcely likely that Tethmosis I, in spite of 
all his support of Hatshepsut’s claim as rightful heir, 
really’ contemplated her accession to the throne as a 
ruling Pharaoh. With a view to allaying the existing 
friction, he determined—in accordance with the 
favourite old Egyptian custom—to marry her with one 
of her half-brothers just mentioned. The elder of the 
two, the son of Isis, was the one honoured by his choice. 

Judging from all that happened, Hatshepsut was no 
poor-spirited daughter who preferred to take refuge 
behind an experienced monarch. She had been brought 
up to the exercise of authority; when the right was 
hers she would use it, and after his wife’s death 
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Tethmosis I evidently had no other choice than to get 
out of the way and leave room on the throne for his 
two children, Hatshepsut and her half-brother husband, 
now known as Tethmosis III. To begin with, no 
departure was made from the time-honoured custom as 
regarded the official power, and it was Tethmosis III 
who bore the title of Pharaoh, whilst Hatshepsut was 
content to be “the divine woman and great royal 
spouse’. At last, however, it did not satisfy the gifted 
and ambitious queen, who was, moreover, the real 
heir, to be overshadowed by a brother and her junior 
as well. There were many too who fanned the flame of 
her discontent, first and foremost among them Senmut, 
the chief architect to the royal house, who afterwards 
was to play an important part in the history of the court. 
Tethmosis III was still too young and insecure upon his 
throne to be able to assert himself effectively, and, 
after reigning for five years, he had to consent to share 
his power with Hatshepsut. 

And so a woman ascended the throne of the Pharaohs. 
Not indeed for the very first time, since we can 
remember the reign of Sebeknefru, from 1792-1788 B.c. 
and earlier women had certainly not been without 
influence at the court of the Pharaohs, but it cannot be 
denied that Hatshepsut occupied an exceptional posi- 
tion. Quite consistently she adopted all the Pharaohs’ 
public titles and insignia, styling herself “The Female 
Horus”, “Ruler of Upper and Lower Egypt”, and 
“Daughter of the Sun”. In accordance with this course 
of action, and not from any desire to conceal her 
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womanly form, she appeared in the short shirt worn by 
the kings, and in the supreme ruler’s crown and false 
beard, for it may be remembered that all the Pharaoh 
kings also wore this adornment. Now it was Hatshepsut, 
not Tethmosis III, who held the place of honour in 
speech or picture. 

But traditions are apt to have deeper roots than 
sprinciples of justice! And when was anyone known to 
make a willing surrender of power that another might 
have his legal right? Hatshepsut, it is true, not only 
savoured the sweets of power and honour, but learnt 
to know what it meant to break through tradition and 
to try to achieve an exceptional position for herself. 
Jealousy and lust for revenge, however, were smoulder- 
ing in two, if not in three different quarters. Teth- 
mosis III, through whose veins ran the royal blood of 
his capable and ambitious forbears, could not long 
endure being overshadowed by his wife and half-sister. 
But his revolution, which reduced Hatshepsut once 
more*to the position of “great royal spouse”, was 
scarcely accomplished before the other centre of rebel- 
lion began to show signs of life. This time it was the 
adherents of the old Tethmosis I who began the strife, 
principally, it appears, in the interests of his younger son 
by the Princess Mutnefert, Tethmosis, then a priest of 
Ammon in Thebes. He too was raised to the rank of 
Pharaoh and is known in history as Tethmosis II. The 
prevailing conditions are not quite clear, but his 
father, Tethmosis I, seems to have been still living and 
assisting in the government as some kind of Prince 
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Regent. The conflict between .these closely connected 
princes brought many vicissitudes and changes of 
fortune to all the combatants. We cannot. be quite 
certain of the attitude at first assumed by Tethmosis IIT 
to his brother, but for a time, at any rate, they wielded 
a joint authority on amicable terms. On one point 
indeed they could be in most entire agreement, mame 
in their hatred of Hatshepsut. 

They allowed the greatest licence in the measures 
they took to erase her name and portrait from inscrip- 
tions and pictorial representations ; accident or difficulty 
of access were the only reasons that sometimes saved 
her poor cartouche from utter annihilation. The two 
brothers—now friends as well—were in such action no 
worse than many of their predecessors and successors 
amongst the Pharaohs. It was indeed a customary way 
of dealing with the name of a predecessor who for any 
reason was viewed with hatred, and was a method of 
revenge made pleasanter to the avenger and harder 
for the victim by the fact that no fate was considered 
more cruel than to have one’s name or mummy lost to 
posterity and thereby to a future life. Tethmosis II’s 
days were, however, numbered, and, being deprived of 
his father’s support, he soon followed him to the grave. 
At his death Hatshepsut’s star once more rose to the 
ascendant, for Tethmosis III had gained wisdom with 
the passing years, and he doubtless felt that his own 
claims to the succession were open to the gravest doubt, 
since neither his father nor mother could be accounted 
a blood relation of the lawful heir. It was certainly then 
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from motives of self-interest that he, without apparent 
reluctance, raised Hatshepsut to an equal share of his 
throne and dignity. And to even more than that, since 
it was again the Queen who once more took the position 
of actual ruler. 

If Hatshepsut had been a poor, weak, delicate woman, 
after all she had suffered—justly or unjustly—she would 
by this time have been so worn out that neither her 
strength nor inclination could have prompted her to 
any great undertakings. But Hatshepsut showed no 
signs of such lack of spirit. She was at once ready to 
dispatch a remarkable trading expedition to Punt.: 
Punt, situated in the coast of the distant Somali 
peninsula, had up till then been but a distant dream 
land, where all earth’s splendours could be found. 
After Hatshepsut’s expedition it was to become a 
reality, a land of plenty with which Egypt was careful 
to maintain friendly communications. Five great sailing- 
vessels, under command of the royal emissary, left 
Egypt for this destination. When they arrived, after a 
long and successful voyage, it was a remarkable sight 
that met their gaze. 

The people of this land lived in houses set up on piles 
and shaded by palm and myrrh-trees. As soon as the 

’ Egyptian soldiers had unloaded the ships of their cargo 
of weapons and all sorts of merchandise for trading, 
not only did the ruler of Punt hurry down to the shore, 
with his terribly fat and ugly wife and their sons and 
daughters, but the other inhabitants as well. The 
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Egyptian expedition had a very good reception and 
trading was soon in full swing. And after some’ very 
satisfactory business had been accomplished, magnificent 
entertainment was provided in the Egyptian tents for 
those in authority, who were treated to meat, fruit, 
bread, oil, and wine, and in addition a presentation 
was made to the country ofa statue of Queen Hatshepsut, 
which the visitors had brought with them. The ships 
could soon go home the same way as they had come, 
through the Red Sea, reaching the Nile by means of a 
canal in the eastern portion of the delta of the Nile. In 
this way they sailed right down to Thebes, where, amid 
keen interest on the part of the public, they unloaded 
their valuable freight of incense, ivory, ebony, gold, 
fragrant kinds of wood, baboons, long-tailed monkeys, 
dogs, slaves, and much besides (Pl. 68). Moreover, a 
deputation consisting of important personages from 
Punt had accompanied the fleet to present gifts to the 
Queen and to beg from her, the mighty ruler, whose 
fame extended to the very ends of the earth, the boon 
of peace. And in Thebes delight rose sky-high at all 
the marvels brought by the ships, and a general chorus 
of praise was offered to gods and Queen alike. But her 
Majesty, “whose limbs were anointed with oil and 
myrrh as fragrant as heavenly dew”, in company with ° 
her royal consort Tethmosis, presented the greater 
portion of the treasures as a thank-offering to the gods, 
and planted the myrrh-trees, that had been brought 
from the gardens of Puoni, to the honour of Ammon, 
on the temple terraces in Deir el Bahri. 
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It is in this same wonderful terrace-temple built by 
Hatshepsut as a cult sanctuary for herself and her father, 
that we have, to this very day, a living testimony to this 
successful business expedition (PI. 69). It is remarkable 
indeed that now, more than three thousand four hundred 
years after Hatshepsut’s death, we can gaze at these 
reliefs from her favourite building, which depict in 
the most vivid style the country of Puoni and all the 
strange splendour of the departure of the fleet, the 
unloading and reloading of the ships, the hideous 
Queen of Punt, and its agile apes, not to mention all 
else. But the paintings and reliefs of Deir el Bahri 
portray other scenes from the life of Hatshepsut, and 
chief amongst them is the representation of her origin 
from the sun-god. And it is from the breast of Hathor, 
the goddess of love, depicted as a cow, that the little 
descendant of the sun-god in the form of a boy is 
taking its first meal. 

The celebrated temple of Deir el Bahri was not 
Hatshepsut’s only essay in building. As soon as the 
Queen was in a position to celebrate the thirtieth anni- 
versary of her proclamation as heir to the throne, she did 
so by erecting two mighty obelisks in the great Ammon 
temple at Thebes. It was the chief architect Senmut, 
whom we have already mentioned, who was to erect 
these stately mortuments, and long beforehand he had 
ordered them to be hewn out in the Assuan granite 
quarries, each in one single block. This meant seven 
months of uninterrupted Jabour. The waters of the 
Nile carried them to Thebes, and both colossal blocks, 
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now the largest obelisks that had ever been seen, were 
set up in the forecourt of Ammon’s great temple. Each 
apex was overlaid with gold “so that they. might be 
seen on both sides of the river and that their bright 
rays might pour forth over both countries when the sun 
rose between them”. One obelisk still stands in its 
original height of ninety-eight feet, a great mass of 
stone, reckoned to weigh about three hundred and 
seventy tons. The other has fallen and lies on the 
ground beside its companion. Since later historians 
accuse Hatshepsut of feminine caprice for having 
erected her obelisks on the very spot where her half- 
brother-husband was once chosen king, we may perhaps 
with equal justice call it masculine generosity that 
made this same Tethmosis III, immediately after his 
wife’s death, put up a great stone wall round the 
mighty piles as a screen to hide her name and inscrip- 
tions from every human cye! 

Hatshepsut’s dominion was of wide extent, but she 
lacked a warlike spirit, and spared her possessions in 
Syria and Palestine the continual inroads of Egyptian 
soldiers, which usually fell to the lot of the conquered. 
None the less, however, they fulfilled, at any rate for a 
considerable time their duties to her. It is therefore by 
no means certain, that the only reason of the Queen’s 
refusal to send Tethmosis on a punitive campaign 
against the East was that she grudged him the military 
renown which he might have won in such an under- 
taking. Possibly, too, there may be justice in the opinion 
of others, that Tethmosis himself preferred to await his 
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wife’s death before he went on this expedition, being 
afraid of what might happen in the kingdom, if he was 
not on the spot to guard his own interests. 

Nemesis seems to have decreed that this royal family 
should only have daughters instead of male heirs to 
the throne, for Hatshepsut and Tethmosis had no 
more than one child, the little Princess Nefrure. She 

* was brought up most carefully with a view to her high 
calling, and we see the delicate girlish features already 
portrayed with the false beard of the Pharaohs. As 
tutors and guardians she had two of the highest 
officials, the trusted Senmut, who now bore the title of 
“great foster-father to the Princess”, and the gencral, 
Ahmosi Pennechbet, who with pride declares that he 
“had charge of the great daughter, the Princess 
Nefrure, when she was still but a babe and suckling”’. 

Death, however, spared the young Princess from a life 
of such troublous changes and chances as her mother 
had endured. As the latter soon followed her daughter 
and the old royal line thus came to an end, Tethmosis 
was also set free from troublesome competitors, and now, 
at the age of fifty, after twenty years of strife, he was 
at last at liberty to guide the helm of the State unaided, 
a duty he performed with credit to himself. But 
unfortunately his reputation is still stained by the fact 
that, after his wife’s death, he continued to wreak 
vengeance on her memory by removing her cartouche 
from inscriptions and her adherents from this earth. 
Hatshepsut had her simple burial-place at Thebes, in 
that Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, which is so 
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desolate and yet so full of memories, and now in the 
Cairo Museum the passing visitors vouchsafe as a rule 
no more than an indifferent glance at her coffin. 

I descend slowly from the Sanctuary in the Deir el 
Bahri temple, walk down the three terraces that form 
its open courts, stop once more in front of its paintings 
and reliefs, and try to shut my eyes to the spot where 
the restaurant is all too clearly seen. No sooner am [ at © 
some distance than I turn my donkey round and look 
back once more at the temple, which now blends with 
the background and gives the impression of being built 
into the cliffs. From this point of view I again have 
before my eyes Hatshepsut’s temple as it stands in the 
pages of Springer’s History of Art (Pl. 70). 
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CHAPTER x 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE TOMBS OF 
THE KINGS 


OVERWHELMING and awe-inspiring as are the mighty 
buildings on the eastern side of the Nile, yet the monu- 


impression upon our minds as we pass on through these 
memorials of a bygone age. To walk from one rock 
tomb to another in the Valley of the Kings and Queens, 
is to follow the Pharaohs and their wives, the great 
men and court ladies, on their solemn journey from a 
life of distinction on earth, to an uncertain future with 
those threatening dangers to avert which, every possible 
device had been employed (PI. Ft) « 

The unending scenes from the Book of the Dead— 
that surest guide and protector of the departed— 
depicted on the walls of the burial chamber and of 
the passages, afford us the clearest description of the 
prevalent idea of the deceased’s new life, whilst, at the 
same time, they cannot fail to touch on the life he has 
Just left and thus give us the most valuable information 
concerning that too. No tomb in Biban-el-Moluk, the 
’ Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, can compare for the 
beauty of its Pictures and the delicacy of their execution 
with that of Seti I, They are, as usual, pictures dealing 
’ with the cult of the dead, that meet our gaze, even in 
the passages leading down to the sepulchral chamber. 
In the first two, the dead man is taught the seventy-five 
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various ways in which the sun-god Ra should be invoked. 
In the second passage there are also found again‘ texts 
from the “Book of that which is in the Nether World”, 
which are continued into a third corridor. In different 
places, we may see the King before different deities, or 
the passage of the sun-ship' at different hours of the 
night. Sometimes it is drawn by four, at others by 
eight or twelve men, sometimes preceded by one or 
more serpents, sometimes by demons or divinities. On 
one picture we see a sort of Last Judgment scene, the 
enemies of the sun-god are being burnt in a furnace 
guarded by the falcon-headed Horus, whilst goddesses 
armed with swords spit out flames of fire. After passing 
through six or seven passages or smaller rooms and four 
or five flights of steps, and reading everywhere of 
death’s mysteries, we come into the sepulchral chamber 
itself, divided by columns into a central portion and a 
surrounding passage. Here the alabaster sarcophagus, 
now in London, once stood, emptied at a very early 
date of its contents, which were removed to save them 
from being plundered by tomb-robbers. At last the 
mummy got its place in the Cairo Museum. I wonder 
if Pharaoh Seti will there find his final resting-place? 
In the recess of the sepulchral chamber the important 
ceremony of opening the mummy’s mouth takes place, ~ 
carried out by Osiris and the dog-headed Anubis. All 
these ceremonies are found in a special Book of the 
Dead, where directions are given for everything that 
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must be done before the statue of the deceased so that he 
may ‘be able to utilize the food which is provided for 
him. But the sepulchral chamber is not the last room in 
the tomb building; and in two more inner chambers 
the description of “That which is in the Nether World” 
still continues (Pl. 72). 

The paintings in the tomb of Rameses III are possibly 
tess striking, if considered from the standpoint of works 
of art, but they are all the more interesting from the 
variety and graphic nature of the scenes which they 
depict. The design of the tomb itself is especially fine, 
and the different rooms are ranged at right angles along 
a longitudinal axis. Amongst the pictures may be 
noticed several representations of the Nile bringing 
offerings to the various gods of fruitfulness. Of special 
interest is a small side-room, which usually goes by the 
name of “The King’s treasure chamber”, because we 
there find very many pictures of all kinds of necessaries, 
such as various jars, amongst which the imported 
Mycenaean vases are particularly worthy of note. In a 
room of the same size opposite, a wonderful portrayal 
has been made of the happy dwellings of the departed, 
with workers busy on the fields, or the king steering his 
boat along the flowing water-course, etc. On another 
picture, the sun-god is seen with other deities listening 
to the music of a harp. 

The mummy of Rameses III had shared the fate of 
Seti I’s in its transference to a deeply concealed hiding- 
place in Deir el Bahri, whence it later found refuge in 
Cairo. His coffin is in the Louvre and its lid in Cam- 
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bridge. Such dispersal to all the four winds of heaven 
may well be thought to testify to a certain lack of 
reverence for the dead. 

In recent discoveries more respect has been shown in 
not separating the remains that are found; to keep the 
mummy itself in its place in the tomb, as has been done 
with Tut-ankh-Amen, appears the most desirable 
method. : 

After all the excitement that had been aroused by 
the discovery of this jast-mentioned tomb, the reader 
can imagine with what eager expectation we rode early 
one morning through the Valley of the Tombs of the 
‘Kings, to visit Tut-ankh-Amen’s resting-place. When 
the path became narrower and the rocky walls rose 
ever higher, we grew more and more silent as, deep in © 
thought, we rode on our way. The yellow cliffs closed 
in behind us like a protecting wall to screen us from 
the outer world and the hasty flight of time. For a 
moment we were living in the past alone. Up through 
this very valley where we were travelling, was passing 
a most impressive procession. There was an air of 
festive splendour about its colours and general arrange- 
ment, but we understood at once from the solemnity of 
the movements and ceremonial that the chief person in 
it all was taking a journey from whieh he would never- 
more return (PI. 71). 

What has this young prince done that, after his early 
death at seventeen or eighteen years of age, he should 
be carried to his everlasting rest with such unheard-of 
pomp and supplied with an equipment absolutely 
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fabulous in its magnificence. It is‘indeed beyond all 
doubt that much care was always expended on the 
dead, as a result of the universal belief in the enormous 
part played by the preservation of the dead body for 
centuries to come, in the continued life of the soul. 
But yet, when face to face with the treasures discovered 
in Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb, we cannot but wonder if 
they were not due as much to political as to religious 
causes. The alliance of policy and religion has figured 
many a time in the world’s history. Tut-ankh-Amen, 
the youthful Pharaoh, cannot yet have been a great 
man, nor was he a martyr who had fought for his faith. 
He was rather a symbol of power in the hands of those . 
experienced in wielding it. The young ruler, however, 
liked power, or at any rate the appearance of power, and 
to secure it he had submitted to the will of those who 
held it in their hands. The priests of Ammon were not 
to be trifled with. Akh-en-Aten, his predecessor, and 
father-in-law—possibly even father—had striven for his 
goal with a prophet’s vision and a power of inspiration 
which made him, in spite of bodily weakness, strong 
enough to persist on his own way. He had followed that 
inner call to his last hour and thereby aroused his 
adversaries’ indignation, which was vented even upon 
- his lifeless body. Was not the burial of Tut-ankh-Amen, 
and the equipment placed with him in his tomb, a 
public reward from the Ammon priests for his con- 
version to the cult of their god Ammon, whereby the 
rich priesthood had once again been permitted to 
develop their power to the full. to increase their posses- 
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sions, and in Ammon’s name to demand from people 
and rulers alike a fitting measure of faith and- bene- 
factions? . 

Tut-ankh-Amen remained but a pawn in the clever 
hands that made the moves in the great game of the 
world’s history. The honour shown him after his death 
was meant to be a contrast to the persecution of the 
“heretic” Akh-en-Aten, and also to show forth an 
example worthy of imitation. 

Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb is not one of the most intri- 
cate as regards its design. By a staircase we enter a 
corridor, which leads to an outer chamber or a kind of 
passage-room, to the right of which lies the burial 
chamber, including an inner store-room, to the left 
another smaller room, the so-called annexe. The two 
last rooms have not yet been excavated, but they are 
no doubt full of objects of interest. It was in the outer 
chamber that the excavator, Mr. Carter, found the 
greatest and most bulky of the treasures in the Cairo: 
Museum that now meet the astonished gaze of a con- 
tinuous stream of tourists. It was here that the lion- 
shaped beds were standing, in company with four state 
chariots overlaid with gold, splendid chairs, stately 
chests, and extraordinary jars. 

In the past, tomb-robbers had broken into this room, - 
but fortunately without destroying anything of real 
importance. The door into the sepulchral chamber 
itself was still sealed and the two statues in the Pharaoh’s 
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wall was broken down, the excavators stood before a 
great wooden chest shaped like a tabernacle. Then the 
experts began investigations of so arduous and re- 
sponsible a nature as to keep up a sense of tension. 
Concealed within this outer wooden coffin was another 
similar one, fastened by an unbroken seal and embel- 
lished with ornaments and written characters. Inside 
this, stood the imposing yellow sarcophagus, framed by 
the outstretched arms and wings of the death goddesses 
standing one at each corner. 

A sledge was placed in this sarcophagus and on this 
a bier in the shape of a lion. But the king’s mummy was 
still well protected within three more coffins, all made 
in the shape of his own body, as this was imagined to 
be when changed into the sun-god Osiris. The two outer 
coffins consisted of wood covered with plates of gold, 
but the innermost was made entirely of pure gold. 
The face, moreover, was covered by a portrait-mask in 
gold and the arms and hands were gold-plated. 

The mummy was soaked in oils, and these had formed 
a last unforeseen protection, for it was only with great 
difficulty that the mummy could be got out of his 
coffin and wrappings. Each of the so-called anthropoid 
coffins was enveloped in a linen covering, and in these 

“ were found the wonderfully rich store of ornaments, 
all placed there as symbols and therefore endowed 
with a protective power. 

And what remarkable testimony was borne by the 
mummy itself! It showed such near kinship with 
Akh-en-Aten’s form, more particularly in the striking 

H 
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form of the head, that the supposition has been put 
forward, that very possibly Tut-ankh-Amen was not 
only son-in-law but also child of the King of the sun- 
worshippers, and therefore the half-brother of his own 
wife. 

In the Cairo Museum we stand in amazement before 
the treasures found in Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb, but in 
the sepulchral chamber—upon whose walls we can still 
see in pictures, how the dead youth, accompanied by 
his Ka, is being led by the death-goddesses into the 
presence of Osiris, and the remarkable portrayal of his 
successor Ay, assisting at the burial, etc—Tut-ankh- 
Amen is resting in his stone sarcophagus, under the 
guardianship of the two goddesses Isis and Nephthys. 

The Valley of the Tombs of the Kings gives us more 
than enough occupation for one day’s visit, but when 
we return on another day to the west of Luxor we take 
our way to Biban el Harim, the tombs of the queens. 
Foremost among these is that of Nefrére, the wife of 
Rameses II, conspicuous for the amazing skill of its 
inscriptions and paintings. One is an especially attractive 
and charming picture of the Queen carrying offerings 
to the goddesses Isis, Nephthys, and the winged Maat, 
or as she is being led by Isis to the presence of Osiris. 
In another we see Nefrére as a bird with a human face, 
or again when worshipping the sun’s disk borne by two 
lions. 

It has been said that the face of the cliff by Sheikh- 
Abd-el-gurna is like a great honeycomb, and its open 
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cells are the tombs. It is in this part'of the rocky desert 
that the tombs of the great are to be found. Nowhere 
are the colours of the paintings more brilliant; they 
could not be better preserved than in Nakht’s tomb. 
How pleasing and harmonious the blending of work 
and leisure! The deceased man is depicted as superin- 
tending the seed-time and harvest. Threshing is going 
on—baskets being filled with grain, flax dressed; we 
are shown the careful performance of all the important 
daily occupations of a farm. But the workers also 
reap the reward of their labour after suitable offerings 
have been brought to the gods. Man and wife are sitting 
at table; sons and daughters bringing flowers and birds; 
all talking together and listening to the music of a harp. 

It is such pictures as these, giving realistic details of 
the actual life in Ancient Egypt, that are so exceedingly 
valuable for us and appeal to our sense of reality. 
The paintings in Menes’ tomb give us a similar picture, 
which may act as a supplement to those already 
described. Boats are being used for their occupants to 
gather harvests from creatures that have their homes 
in air or water, spear-fishing is in full swing, and birds 
are being killed with boomerangs, whilst the departed 
king and his wife are accepting the offerings of their 
“subjects. : 

The tomb of Rameses is remarkable in many respects 
with its choice reliefs, black outline drawings, and the 
brightest of bright paintings. We linger more particu- 
larly before the attractive picture of Rameses with his 
wife, and behind them Rameses’ brother Amenhotep and 
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his wife. The carving of the low relief in the natural 
limestone wall is of exceptional merit. 

These tomb-pictures are so vivid, their colouring 
often so brilliant still, that we feel almost confused by 
so much life in the city of death. It scarcely surprises us 
to see men who are still living on this earth come out 
of a tomb here and there, as if it was the most natural 
thing in the world for their daily home to be hidden 
in the darkness of some funeral chamber. The dwelling 
is no worse than a perishable mud-hut. Poor fellahs 
live just as readily in the one place as in the other, 
with their donkeys, fowls, rabbits, and other less 
desirable little creatures (Pl. 73). 

We ride away from the rock-tombs of the desert: 
the death-temples of the kings are built on the plain; 
the Ramesseum ruins (Pl. 74) and gigantic statues lie 
below us; the huge temple of Rameses III in Medinet 
Habu calls forth our admiration; and there lies a third 
ruined temple and there yet another. Memnon’s huge 
colossi rise on the landscape, and we, tiny mites, pass 
by, our heads not even reaching to the top of their 
pedestals (Pl. 75). Will this land ever again achieve 
a civilization worthy of comparison with that which 
became extinct in these bygone ages? 


IN THE EGYPTIAN MUSEUM AT CAIRO 


CHAPTER XI 


IN THE EGYPTIAN MUSEUM AT CAIRO 


PERHAPS it is an innate tendency to defy tradition that 
has made me talk about Egypt, chapter after chapter, 
and never stop long enough in Cairo to say a word of 
the life there. And yet Cairo is a most interesting place 
in which to make a stay, and there is never any monotony 
in our strolls round the city. At one moment we are in 
the East in its purest form, and at the next back again 
in the West; and even though the latter may seem a 
shade unfamiliar and unusual under Cairo’s skies, yet 
_ we find it can offer us an elegance and modernity in 
no respect inferior to that in well-known European 
tourist centres. It is an education in itself to sit on 
the terrace of the Hotel Shepheard on.one of their 
“tea-days”, to be an onlooker at a. thé dansant in 
the Semiramis, or to watch the never-ending stream 
coming and going at dinner-time in the hall of the 
Continental. What a mingling of the refinement of 
luxury and Bohemian indifference! There, European 
ladies make their appearance in the gay materials and 
adornments of the East, and Egyptian gentlemen get as 
near as they can to the uninteresting clothes commonly 
worn in the West. 

But we did not come to Egypt to waste our days in 
European hotels, and Cairo can certainly provide us 
with other occupation! 

Our first visit ought undoubtedly to be to the 
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Egyptian Museum, but all we shall be able to do at first 
will be to get our bearings and to choose the special 
groups of objects to be studied in more detail later - 
on. Whilst we are mounting the stairs that lead to the 
monumental hall, intending to go to work systematically, 
our attention is involuntarily drawn to two veiled women 
of the poorer class who, with some hesitation, are pro- 
ceeding in the same direction as we too have chosen. 
It is not a very large percentage of the visitors who 
are natives of the country, particularly not women, so 
let us notice what it is that has attracted these two. It 
might be an interesting discovery with which to begin 
our day. : 

And sure enough, as indeed we might have guessed 
before, it is no ordinary idle curiosity that has induced 
them to visit a spot where they must have felt so out 
of place. They glance round cautiously, whisper softly 
to each other, and appear all at once to have dis- 
covered where they will find the object of their search. 
They stop before the enormous statue of Amenophis III 
and his royal consort Taia (Pl. 76); the younger of 
the two women steps forward and strokes the base of 
the monument, which, indeed, is all she can reach. 
And in no more than a couple of moments they are 
ready, with a sense of relief at having accomplished 
their purpose, to creep out of the building that holds 
so many strange old men of stone. 

But as our eyes follow them on their way, we cannot 
but hope that Allah will be kind and fulfil the wish 
‘that sent the young Egyptian woman here. All. the 
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more earnestly do we join in the young wife’s petition, 
since-we know that upon its fulfilment or refusal depends 
her divorce. For why else should she come, except to 
seek help in the fulfilment of her desire to present her 
husband with an heir. For the old Pharaoh Ameno- 
phis III and his clever Queen have become credited 
with superhuman powers in this direction by Egyptian 
women, and thus a modern museum may be pressed 
into the service of magic. 

We are somewhat thoughtful as we walk on and make 
our first pause in the hall, where we are captivated by 
the extraordinarily realistic yet restful art of the Old 
Kingdom. Look, there is our old friend of whom we 
have seen so many copies, “the village bailiff”. We are 
really not surprised that the Arabs in Sakkara, when 
they first saw this somewhat plump and jovial figure 
with his firm but kindly eyes, called him the Sheikh 
al Balad.« He is so life-like, in spite of being made of 
wood, that they thought they were looking at a portrait 
of theit own village headman. And our wonder increases 
as we remember that the carving was made in the third 
century before Christ (Pl. 77). 

The other specimens, too, of the Old Kingdom 
sculpture are all alike in their lifelike character, as we 
see in the scribe with his writing-scroll upon his crossed 
knee, the woman grinding corn, and the happily smiling 
little dwarf Khnumhotp. The massive Pharaoh statues 
of this period all express the same sublime calm and 


t Sheikh al Balad = title attached to a position of public authority.— 
TranstaTor’s Nore. 
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almost gentle strength. Look at the diorite statue found 
in the Chephren Pyramid, of the King sitting on his 
throne ornamented with lions, protected by his eagle, 
and with his expressive hands folded on his lap. Or 
glance at King Mycerinus, his successor, as he calmly 
passes on his way guided by two goddesses, one being 
none other than Hathor herself. How attractive and yet 
how realistic and lifelike are Prince Rahotp and his 
young wife Nefert, in the unfaded brightness of the 
colours which they have brought from their mastaba 
to the halls of the museum. Do not, indeed, those geese 
looking for food, in a tomb-painting from Medum, also 
express some touch of that calm which, in the days of 
the Old Kingdom, seems to have possessed man and 
nature alike? (Pl. 78a and 8). 

In order to get some examples of the art of each of 
the three chief periods of Egypt’s history, shall we turn 
our steps to those rooms which contain specimens of 
this in the days of the Middle Kingdom. If we wish to 
find something that we shall never forget, we may well 
pause before some of the Pharaohs of the XIIth 
dynasty and try to understand those features imbued 
by their troublous times with a deeper reserve and 
greater gravity, or we may admire the goldsmith’s art, 
which attained such excellence during this period, 
especially as it appears in the exceptionally rich treasure 
brought from Dahshur. 

But I think it may prove of special interest to spend a 
little longer studying some scenes from life, which con- 
sist of whole companies of little wooden figures from the 
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tombs of this same period. Here—from a Sakkara 
tomb—come long rows of women bearing burial 
offerings. In the customary way, which still prevails in 
those districts to this very day, they are carrying the 
heaviest loads on their heads: great earthen vessels, 
baskets filled with corn, wooden buckets with other 
necessaries of life, and boxes of clothes or whatever else 
they may contain. On this other “puppet-show” we 
are shown a mechanic’s workshop: here a sloop with 
swelling sails is just starting from land, and here again 
hundreds of tiny warriors are going through a well- 
organized drill (Pl. 79). 

We wander on, and are brought, from a chrono- 
logical point of view as well, nearer to present times. 
Shall we continue to keep to our resolve not to accu- 
mulate too many impressions but rather to pick and 
choose a little. Shall we study in detail the treasures 
that attracted so much attention when discovered in 
the tombs of Iuau and Thuau, the parents of Queen 
Taia and maternal grandparents of Akh-en-Aten. Here 
stands coffin by coffin, one of them once placed inside 
the other; here we see the mummified features of the 
dead; here lie numerous objects of all kinds, useful or 
ornamental, that have been found by explorers (PI. 80). 
Shall we stop before the chief of the mummies found 
in the great hiding-place in Deir el Bahri, whither the 
remains of a number of distinguished men and women 
were carried to be kept in safety from the tomb-robbers 
of that period. Here Rameses II, the great conqueror, 
rests, after his reign of sixty-seven years, with his father 
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Seti I, and here lies Rameses III—to name but a few of 
the bodies there. But why do we speak of what we 
shall decide to study. Our choice was made long before 
we mounted the museum steps. Is it not the image of 
Akh-en-Aten the sun-king which has long since captured 
our imagination. We must devote one of the coming 
days to him. 


A Day wirH AKH-EN-ATEN AND His Happy FAMILY 


Nowhere in the great Egyptian Museum do I pause 
longer than before the pictures of Akh-en-Aten and 
his family. How the whole life-story of this particular 
Pharaoh grips one’s imagination. The delicate young 
body harboured a fiery spirit that could not only think 
for itself and clothe its opposition to superstition and 
polytheism in a lofty doctrine of an impersonal power— 
of which the sun-disk was but the symbol—but also dared 
to enter the lists openly in defence of its belief. If was a 
hard, unequal struggle against a dogmatic priesthood, 
whose wealth and power knew no limits. ; 

But for a time at least Aten—the sun-disk—was the 
victor. Down with all that is base or treacherous was 
Akh-en-Aten’s watchword. Not a single soldier did this 
ruler of a conquering nation, three thousand three 
hundred years ago, ever send out to war! The discovery 
of Akh-en-Aten’s own capital at Tell el Amarna and 
the rich treasures found there, give us, too, occasion to 
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Pharaoh whose one mistake was to be born thousands 
of years before his time. 

No mighty Pharaoh before had ever united his family 
and official life as he did. Since he had been sent to a 
position in this world far above that of other men, he 
would so live that every one of his actions could bear 
the light of day, nay, even more, should shine forth in 
the unclouded brightness that Aten, the sun-disk, shed 
upon his son and apostle. And Aten’s light was not only 
unchanging in its bright and penetrating rays, but 
poured forth a gentle life-giving warmth upon the 
Pharaoh who had broken with all the old, well-worn 
tradition and taken the name of “living in Aten”, 
Akh-en-Aten. 

Akh-en-Aten put himself and his family under Aten’s 
protection. As the young ruler goes at the head of his 
dear ones to receive the sun’s beams, he leads the way, 
his lifted hands filled with blossoming papyrus, while 
wife and children follow—little Queen Nefertiti first, 
next Merit-Aten the first-born, and last of all Makit- 
Aten. 

When Akh-en-Aten, in an inscription, declares: “My 
heart is happy in the Queen and her children”, it is 
most certainly no empty phrase on his lips, and we 
may be sure that he was not content unless he had 
them round him. That his hope of a male heir to the 
throne had seven times ended in disappointment could 
never be guessed by any sign of lessened affection for 
the daughters that Aten had given to him instead. 

There is something touching about those pictures 
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where Akh-en-Aten and Nefertiti are sitting facing each 
other, the Queen with two of the younger princesses 
on her knee, probably Makit-Aten, and Anksenpa-Aten— 
the little daughter destined to become the wife of Tut- 
ankh-Amen—and Akh-en-Aten is busy with his eldest 
child, Merit-Aten, evidently to her supreme delight. 
He lifts her up for a tender kiss of paternal pride, or 
pours upon her little hands a cooling shower from his 
flask of perfume. The King is looking lovingly at his 
first-born: has she just uttered some charming childish 
speech that has amused the thoughtful visionary King? 
Or has he been explaining to his little daughter the 
nature of that Aten who extends his protective sun- 
beam hands over them all and has formed the earth 
according to his will. 


All things that dwell upon the earth, 
And walk upon their feet; 

All things that are upon the height 
And fly upon their wings. 

He sets each one within its place 
And gives it what it needs. 

And each one holds what is its own, 
Yet numbered are their days, 


he quotes, perhaps from an ode of his own to the sun. 
“And so, my child, it has come to pass”, we seem to 
hear him say, “that I sit upon the Pharaoh’s throne, 
and all of you, my children, are persons of high rank.’ 
But perhaps the little one cannot yet grasp all that her 
position means; he may think that it is better not to let 
her dwell on thoughts beyond her years. And so this 
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serious father continues: “We must’ not forget that even 
though we now possess all this, yet our days also are 
numbered.” But these too may be words of terror for 
such young ears, although no danger threatens in her 
father’s arms and his kiss scatters all thoughts of 
gloom (PI. 81). 

Countless duties called Egypt’s ruler away from the 
peace of his home, but in spite of this the little princesses 
in Aten’s city were certainly not often repulsed with 
“father hasn’t time”. No! rather up with them all into 
the chariot of state and set out for the theatrical per- 
formance. Our minds involuntarily recall the graphic 
picture from a tomb in Tell el Amarna. Some festive 
event has taken place; the royal family are on their 
spectator’s balcony and rewards are to be distributed to 
those to whom they are due. The King and Queen 
present valuable gold chains to courtiers bowing low. 
Merit-Aten with dignity follows her father’s and 
mother’s example. Makit-Aten, in her eagerness, stands 
up that she may reach more easily when her turn 
comes. But the little princess cannot exactly grasp what 
is happening—her mother is looking in another direction 
—and with that charming little gesture which we know 
so well from our own indefatigable little questioners, 
Ankhsenpa-Aten grasps her mother’s chin and turns her 
face as if to read straight from her lips the answer to 
her weighty questions (Pl. 82). 

But the serious side of life comes even to happy little 
princesses, and comes, perhaps, at no very late date. 
Merit-Aten was already married to Semenkh-Ka-Ra, 
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and Ankhsenpa-Aten to Tut-ankh-Amen, when, in the 
fourteenth year of Akh-en-Aten’s reign, King Burna- 
buriash of Babylonia wrote in friendly style to Akh-en- 
Aten and begged the Egyptian King to send one of his 
daughters to marry his son. To become the Queen of 
Babylonia was not an offer to be despised. As, however, 
two daughters were already married and the third 
was too delicate, Nefer-neferu-Aten, who had not yet 
reached her sixth birthday, was chosen for this high 
calling. But Akh-en-Aten and Nefertiti were not the 
people to allow their parental feelings to be over-ruled 
by motives of mere expediency. Little Nefer-neferu- 
Aten was married by proxy and remained for the present 
in the nursery, an arrangement to which King Burna- 
buriash gave his assent and sent to the little bride, 
‘‘Pharaoh’s daughter and my son’s wife”, a valuable 
necklace of a thousand precious stones. 

Merit-Aten too became a queen, even if only for a 
short time, when her husband was joint ruler with 
Akh-en-Aten; Ankhsenpa-Aten also had to put her 
mother’s royal crown upon her head when Tut-ankh- 
Aten mounted the throne of the Pharaohs. The name 
of Tut-ankh-Aten—who later became Tut-ankh-Amen 
—is, however, of far too much current interest to be 
passed over in silence in any present-day discussion of 
the memorials of Egyptian art. But one or two days 
will not suffice to become acquainted with the treasures 
discovered in his tomb. 
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_Tut-ANKH-AMEN 


In one particular spot in the Cairo Museum there is 
always a long queue; not an accidental little block, but 
such a constant stream of visitors that the attendants 
have to control admittance here more than to other 
attractive rooms. It is the collection of treasures from 
Tut-ankh-Amen’ s tomb that all are anxiously waiting 
to admire. 

All the visitors, of course, first betake themselves to 
the gilded coffins, especially that of pure gold. According 
to the popular idea, this latter, more than anything else, 
typifies the riches and splendour to which all the dis- 
coveries in this tomb bear such eloquent witness. 

We pass from one show-case to another as if trying, in 
a glance, to take in what we see, in order to return 
again to those objects that interest us most. We stand and 
look at the features of the young Pharaoh in the life- 
like gold mask with the Uraeust head on the forehead, 
and admire the extraordinarily beautiful workmanship 
of his diadem. We look in amazement at his breast 
adornment, consisting of an infinite number of tiny 
pieces, with its portrayal of Tut-ankh-Amen advancing 
under the escort of, the falcon-headed god Horus into 
the presence of Osiris. We can also study here the 
technique of successful exhibition, for the way in which 
the objects have been displayed by mirror reflections is 
particularly instructive, especially as these often reveal 

* Uraeus, or cobra head, distinctive emblem of Pharaonic majesty. 
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quite small details. As I stand there gazing at one single 
object for several moments together, and constantly 
discovering some hitherto unnoticed point of-interest, I 
become almost anxious at the thought of the length of 
time it would take to work through all this material so 
as to become really conversant with it. I fancy I might 
ponder over it so long that I should never be ready to 
describe it. Do we not know how we are accustomed to 
say in scorn of all too fluent guide-book writers: “After 
a fortnight’s visit to a country, a man, of course, knows 
quite enough to write a book about it; whilst he who 
has been there two years hesitates to express his opinion, 
and one who has lived there twenty years knows he 
will never have learned enough to accomplish such a 
work.” 

As we hear the enthusiastic exclamations and watch 
eager tourists standing on tiptoe to catch a glimpse 
over others’ shoulders of all the marvels; as we listen 
to the guides trying to increase their listeners’ enthusiasm 
and, above all, to keep the attention of any who, for a 
moment, are engrossed in their own meditations, we 
ask ourselves, which is really the most remarkable dis- 
covery in the whole collection. This is plainly not a 
question to be answered on the spur of the moment. 
From a material point of view we could, of course, find 
the most valuable object, the gold coffin in all prob- 
ability, but is that the most important as regards the 
history of civilization? As we have said, that is not so 
easy to decide. Let us point out how sometimes small 
and apparently insignificant objects may possess an 
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‘archaeological interest, that raises tiem to a very high 
level." Amongst the Tut-ankh-Amen treasures, where 
the glittering gold appeals to the tourist, from the very 
first moment rousing his interest and firing his imagina- 
tion, there are three little insignificant articles made of 
prosaic iron, which are not the last to attract an expert’s 
attention. These iron objects consist of a dagger, a 
miniature cushion that lay under the Pharaoh’s head, 
and a Horus eye. These relatively small objects are, 
however, of very great importance in the history of 
civilization, for they are the most ancient specimens of 
ironwork that have been found in Egyptian excavations. 
If we consider the importance of iron in the world’s 
development and of Egypt’s influence on Europe as 
pioneer at that early date, we see plainly that every 
such find as may determine the date of the first appear- 
ance of iron in Ancient Egypt, is of great interest from 
the point of view of the history of human progress. 

The larger objects are to be found in two long corri- 
dors lying at right angles to each other. On either 
side of the passage there still stand, like a couple of 
sentries, the two Pharaoh statues, that once protected 
the entrance to the funerary chamber, and there too 
we find the so-called mannequin, also a Pharaoh 
portrait-bust. There,stand the great beds, a whole row 
of various chairs, amongst which the great royal seat 
takes a special place, with its relief work in a style, 
which so far has only been brought from the art treasures 
in the district of Tell-el-Amarna. Or are not Tut-ankh- 
Amen and his wife represented under Aten’s rays just 
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as Akh-en-Aten and Nefertiti once were? On the chair 
we find the-King’s name-cartouche both in its original 
form and in the later which he adopted after his 
re-conversion to the worship of Amen. In the same 
attractive Tell-el-Amarna collection we come across 
the young royal couple in other and different reliefs. 
How pleasant the picture of Ankhsenpa-Amen,' as she 
takes up her favourite position on a cushion at her 
husband’s feet. She leans against his knee, her out- 
stretched hand raised to receive the cooling fragrant 
stream from his bottle of perfume, or she is busily 
helping him to get the shaft for his bow ready for his 
waterfowl shooting in the papyrus marshes. 
Tut-ankh-Amen, however, does not always wish to 
be portrayed only in confidential #éte-d-téte, after the 
style of Akh-en-Aten. Unlike the latter king, he prefers 
to appear in fierce scenes of the chase and battle, with 
the big game he has slain or his manacled foes. It is 
hard to say how far he has had reality portrayed or 
has only followed traditional styles. In any case, the 
gilded chariots are no less splendid with their rich 
collection of pictures than, for example, a chest with its 
lively scenes of the Pharaoh accompanied by his royal 
consort on a shooting expedition among the papyrus. 
The bowls and lamps of calcite, and alabaster often 
give evidence of no less feeling for style than of technical 
skill of outstanding merit. For example, look at this 
cup-shaped lamp, which, when its oil wick is lit, diffuses 


+ Amen was substituted for Aten, after her husband’s rejection of the 
worship of Aten. 
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its light through the double cups.and shows up the 
picture of the King and Queen painted on the outside 
of the inner one. : 

As we walk about amongst the Tut-ankh-Amen finds, 
our minds involuntarily revert again and again to the 
central figure, the Pharaoh himself, and ponder over 
his personality and the part he took in the production 
of the various objects and the influence he exercised on 
the style of the art shown in them. Had he his own 
ideas, which he impressed on the life around him? Or 
when we call the richest burial treasure yet discovered 
by his name, is it but a symbol of the creative power of 
others, just as his name has become symbolic of the 
general return of the worship of Ammon? 


AT A WEDDING IN: CAIRO 


CHAPTER XII 


AT A WEDDING IN CAIRO 


Wuen the mornings are devoted to diligent museum 
‘studies, it is pleasant to use our afternoons for little 
diversions, that at the same time may give us opportu- 
nities of seeing and learning something fresh of native 
life and customs. And Cairo can show so much more 
of Oriental life than the neighbourhood round the 
Shepheard and Continental Hotels would lead one to 
suppose. 

T had gently hinted how pleasant it would be to see 
a real native wedding—not one where semi-European 
customs had spoilt the true Oriental atmosphere, with- 
out offering a Western spectator anything else but a 
ridiculous artificial caricature of a ceremony that was 
intended to be solemn. My friend’s attentive confidential 
maid had informed us in the morning that one was to 
take place that day and she would come with us her- 
self to the place. It was a small artisan in a quarter 
close by, who was giving his daughter in marriage; she 
was seventeen years of age or thereabouts—no one is 
very sure of exact ages except among the upper classes 
—and it was a “good” match. He was a real effendi, she 
explained in a whisper, and to marry an effendi is the 
day-dream of every poor Cairo lass. 

We could recognize the bride’s home long before we 
got to it by the couple of fine, coloured lanterns and a 
rug hung out to brighten up the dirty house-wall and 
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by a more than usually overpowering crowd of children 
outside the door. The tinkling notes of guitars and 
tambourines guided us past the two cooks, who were 
preparing the meals in the cramped entrance-lobby, 
and then we stood in the chaotic confusion, that pre- 
vailed in the tiny space, which the lady visitors had 
appropriated for the celebration of the ceremony. We 
were invited by eager and curious women to a couple 
of chairs, some of the very few in evidence, and after 
lively greetings and hand-kissing we reached our allotted 
places and could begin to look round us. 

As a matter of course, one’s eyes were attracted first 
of all by the dancers, the chief feature of such a festivity. 
Their leader is enthroned in the midst of the company, 
for all the world like the stateliest prima donna in the 
elegant society that visits the famous circus of some little 
out-of-the-way European village. There she sits, big and 
billowy, on cushions spread out on the floor. Over her 
white garment, which she has evidently not put on for 
the first time to-day, hang heavy gold chains, most of 
them consisting of strings of coins. In her flowing, hair, 
on her arms, hands, and ankles she also wears an 
abundance of such adornments, and differs from our 
circus prima donna in the one point that her ornaments 
are, as a rule, real and form the whole of her private 
means. 

Grouped round her are two younger dancers, also of 
Egyptian nationality, one of them with a baby at her 
breast, a negress, a little girl between eight and ten 
years old, and finally a man with a guitar. This per- 
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former is the only male in the room, but he cannot be 
any source of danger, as he is blind. Up till now, the 
group of dancers have shown no sign of activity, except 
a gentle tinkling on their instruments but, judging from 
the keen interest of the spectators, it is evident that 
something may soon be expected. One of the younger 
dancers gets up, smoothes down her shabby-genteel 
dress, ties a strip of material round her hips, the various 
musical instruments unite in the same tune, and then 
she begins her mystic dance movements. At first they 
are very gentle and controlled, becoming more and 
more intense as the eyes of all are fixed upon her, but 
the festivities are as yet only beginning, and, without 
having particularly exerted herself, she hastily concludes 
her “turn” and sits down amongst the others. 

New guests keep pouring in. Black veils are lifted, 
sometimes to reveal a still comparatively fresh young 
face, but quite as often a less attractive countenance, 
as far as one can discern the actual features through the 
layer 6f grease, rouge, and powder. The black shawl- 
like garments and the black skirts for outside wear are 
removed and smart dresses, more or less in the fashion- 
able European style, appear. The number of babies in 
arms is quite considerable and the youngest occa- 
sionally form an orchestra, whose music the paid per- 
formers find it difficult to drown. These young guests 
too have no doubt something to do with the fact, that 
even now, at barely six o’clock, the air must be charac- 
terized as distinctly stuffy. What it will be like at nearly 
midnight—for the festivities will not be over before 
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that hour—can scarcely be imagined, baffles all descrip- 
tion indeed. But, after all, are there not about one 
hundred of us, I suppose, gathered together in one room 
and that not so remarkably large either? 

Now the prima donna herself gets up and with 
solemn steps performs just such a pantomimic display 
of physical movement as her predecessor had done. 
Her gold chains rattle against each other, her shabby 
dress is tightly strained around her ample form, which 
moves to the monotonous but stimulating music, in 
spite of the fact that she never moves a hair’s breadth 
from her place, nor does the space at her disposal 
measure more than fifty square centimetres of the 
overcrowded room. 

But the prima donna’s dance has acted as an incentive 
to the guests as well, for look over there, an old lady, 
the bride’s grandmother, is beginning to sway back and 
forward, keeping time to the music! As soon as one 
stops, another begins, for all they need is a strip of 
material to tie round the body like a girdle and they 
are in full dancing costume. The pace of some, pos- 
sessed of more skill and staying power than others, 
grows wilder and wilder, and now one and then another 
keeps on, until she drops fainting to the ground. The 
whole proceeding strikes us as more and more primitive, 
our minds go back to the childhood of dancing at the 
beginning of time; we are brought face to face with its 
origin and see its place in ritual observances. The 
nuptial dance is being performed before the young 
bride’s eyes! 
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Ah yes, the young bride! We had almost forgotten 
her it the general hubbub, and she is not distinguished 
from the rest of the company by any special dress. But 
there she is, sitting in the front row, although looking 
shy and retiring, as is but fitting for one in her position. 

Thus hour after hour passes, nothing fresh happens, 
although something takes place every moment. Here a 
negress with a smile, that some might call a grin, 
carries in a tray of glasses brimful of a syrup-like drink, 
which politeness compels us to empty in all haste, 
partly to show our appreciation of the beverage and 
partly because the glass is required for the next comer. 
Here some fresh guests arrive and are greeted with 
shouts and kisses. Now the dancers mention coffee, and 
their wish, so to speak, is law. Meanwhile the blind 
musician’s tarboosh* is sent round to take a collection 
for the dancers, and its progress is watched with unmis- 
takable interest. All await with eager expectation the 
result of the European ladies’ contribution, which can- 
not with any proper sense of what is fitting, possibly 
be less than ten piastres for each person and may 
easily be expected to reach an even higher figure! 
The bowl of sweetmeats passes from hand to hand, and 
everyone chews away without a single pause. 

Now the bride’s mother takes me by the arm, we 
Europeans must get up and see the bridegroom and pay 
a visit to the gentlemen. No attempt is ever made to 
proselytize to their own standard of morals and no 
limitations are put to European ladies’ freedom of action. 


* Fez, 
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Allah has once and for all put people in different places 
in the world and nothing can be done to alter it: The 
gentlemen’s entertainment is evidently a much quieter 
affair, the company is also far smaller, and busy smok- 
ing, chatting, and waiting till it is time to sit down to 
their meal. The bridegroom—who is not half bad-look- 
ing—accepts our congratulations with pleased satis- 
faction, and with a beaming face takes us in to see 
his future home, consisting of two rooms in the father- 
in-law’s house, a dining-room and a bedroom both 
furnished in European style, and the latter with a bed 
of such princely dimensions as to take up three-quarters 
of the available space. 

But the hour has come for the wedding-feast, and now 
there is a silent contest between the male and female 
contingents, with the mother-in-law for intermediary, 
as to which party we are to join for the meal. But 
satiated as we are with what has already fallen to our 
lot in the way of coffee, syrupy lemonade, almonds, nuts, 
and sweetmeats, we manage by the exercise of 4 little 
finesse in giving a half-promise to both contending 
parties, to save our digestive apparatus from” any 
further admixture. For we know what is coming: fat 
soup, four fat meat courses, rice, rice, and rice to it, 
potatoes and beans, sweet soup, and sweet pastry. 

Thus, after more dances, the evening wears to its 
close, and at last the moment comes when the bride- 
groom alone of all the men, is allowed to come to the 
women’s side to fetch his bride, who now for the first 
time in her life, sees the man whom henceforth she is to 
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acknowledge as her lord and master. The marriage 
contract is signed, the man has handed over to his 
father-in-law the sum of money agreed upon—which 
sum is to come to the wife in case she should be divorced 
or left a widow—and now all that remains to be done 
on the young couple’s behalf is for the women to escort 
them to their bridal chamber. 


A STROLL THROUGH ORIENTAL CAIRO 


CHAPTER XIII 


A STROLL THROUGH ORIENTAL. 
CAIRO 


“Vous venez d’ Ivetofta, madame?” 

“Tvetofta?” 

“Yes, isn’t Ivetofta away in Sweden?” 

And in a flash out comes an address book which shows 
in black and white that a citizen of the little Swedish 
town has visited this city and had purchases sent home 
to her distant fatherland. And since that land is also 
mine, it would be no matter for surprise if I too lived 
in Ivetofta. Geographical ideas may sometimes be a 
little hazy, but memory is never at fault in the Cairo 
bazars, where this little incident occurred. 

And the knowledge of languages is absolutely marvel- 
lous! If monkeys really deserve their reputation of being 
the most imitative creatures in existence, we may 
certainly say—in commendation only—that one might 
search the world over, to find anything more ape-like 
than the salespeople in Muski,: when it comes to picking 
up a word here and there and imitating a foreign tongue. 
You may sit on the rickety three-legged stool in one of 
those tiniest of shops, accept your Turkish coffee in 
accordance with general usage, or, if you have had 
enough of that, at least eat a piece of “Turkish delight”, 
but do not attempt to speak ill of your entertainer in 


t The great thoroughfare which forms the connecting link between the 
Cairo of Western and Eastern civilization. 
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your mother-tongue to your companion. You will at 
once hear your phrase repeated, usually with a faultless 
accent. Of course the situation is often not so awkward 
as it appears, for it may be nothing but a piece of 
mimicry, but a really extensive linguistic power often 
makes it possible for these traders to grasp the meaning 
of what is said, even in languages of which they have 
no knowledge at all. Then follows a great linguistic dis- 
play, when it is discovered that the customer is at home 
too in various languages. One phrase in French, the 
next in English, half a sentence in German, a couple 
of words in Italian, ““Mabsouta, sit?’—are you pleased, 
madam? And then the game is at its height; it is quite 
a gay experience, a joke indeed, to go shopping in the 
bazars. 

The game, to be sure, is not entirely without its ele- 
ment of chance, for although it is still possible to acquire 
good articles and excellent specimens of the Oriental 
handicraft that is fast dying out, yet if the purchasers 
do not keep a keen look-out, they may easily happen to 
pay a heavy price for Western rubbish that is palmed 
off on them as native wares. 

Cairo bazars lack, of course, the Eastern royal origin 
and consequent charm of those in* Constantinople, 
where perhaps we may find Persian embroideries and 
Persian china of a finer kind than in Cairo, but for all 
that, a purely Oriental atmosphere pervades Khan el 
Khalili, the chief trading-centre of Arabian Cairo, and 
Muski leads us into that fairy world where Bab-el- 
Futuh, Bab-en-Nasr, and Bab Zuwela are the only 
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three remaining doors of the sixty, that once led into 
the fortress of the Fatimites,t the witness to the claim 
of dominance which originated with the Prophet’s 
daughter Fatima. 

Skilled psychologists as they are, the salesmen in 
Khan el Khalili soon take the visitor’s measure and 
know what they should offer. If he has only come there 
to look round or at most to buy a few souvenirs at about 
twenty to twenty-five piasires each, they produce cheap 
goods, poor brass-work, and gaudy half-silk materials. 

But when they catch sight of a more serious pur- 
chaser, it is a different matter. 

‘What do you say to this Persian rug? I must show 
you my last piece of cashmere. Yes, you are right; it is 
torn, but look at the colours. Madam, I assure you I 
would not sell this piece to everyone, but you are a 
connoisseur and I know your taste. If you weren’t, you 
would not at once have fallen upon that little bit of 
Bokhara embroidery that you bought just lately; not 
one tourist in a thousand would have seen it. Twenty 
pounds for this piece, and that’s a bargain.” 

“Twenty pounds! You are joking. I shouldn’t have 
offered more than four at the most.” 

“No, no, madam; you must not say that. What I am 
offering you is first-class stuff, for I am no usurer. You 
are not going round with a guide, and I am not adding 
any percentage to my usual prices for you.” 

t Fatimites, the name of a dynasty called after Fatima, daughter of 
Mahomet, from whom they claimed descent, which conquered Egypt 


A.p. 969 and built a new city, Cairo, for the accommodation of their 
army.—TRANSLATOR’s NoTE. 
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“Very true, but neither can I pay your price, so just 
put your cashmere away again.” : 

“You make me unhappy, madam. What an addition 
this would be to your home. I’ll make it £18 for you.” 

“Didn’t I say four?” 

“You don’t mean that. A cup of tea, madam, will 
make you change your mind.” 

Time passes. If ever the proverb that time is money 
proves true, it certainly does so here, for after half an 
hour’s argument, the dainty old material is yours and 
the price, although not four pounds, it is true, is six, 
which, after all, is very different from twenty. Certainly 
you cannot even then be certain that this business man, 
by the grace of God, is not laughing in his sleeve, when 
you depart, in spite of the fact that he almost wept at 
parting with this fine piece of stuff and at such a price 
too! 

Tt does not need many bazar visits to turn us into 
expert buyers. 

“Listen, madam, I have something to tell you. Yester- 
day I sold just such a Persian shawl, as I gave to you 
for £4, to another lady—and do you know what she 
paid for it? Why, £26!” 

“Was it really you who were so extraordinarily 
honest?” Z 

“Yes, I expect you mean I was just the opposite? 
But the other lady wanted to buy an expensive article, 
she would never have taken it, if I had asked her for 
£7, as I did you. She was highly delighted and begged 
me for an address of a modiste in Paris, where she wanted 
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to have a dress made out of the fine shawl. Allah help 
me, madam, how should I know addresses of Paris 
modistes? but I wrote on a card for her: ‘Mademoiselle 
Lollot, Boulevard de Luxembourg 46’.” 

“You rascal! Suppose she comes again?” 

“She won’t, but if she did, I shall be full of regrets 
that the modiste must have changed her address !”’ 

We go on farther in the labyrinth of narrow streets, 

“Ah, my lady, you are here again this year. Shall I 
show you a little Coptic painting. I remember very well 
how hard you were last year, beating me down full £3 
on a little miniature like this.” 

We are astonished. How can he remember us, or is it 
no more than just a lucky shot? But this is disproved by 
his next inquiry. 

“How is the young Swede you had with you. I haven’t 
seen him for a long time?” 

Amongst the thousands of strangers that pass by, he 
remembered our appearance after only two visits, and 
those a year before. 

Gaod business men indeed they are, these Turks, 
Syrians, Jews, and representatives of all kinds of 
nationalities, that carry on their trade here. There are 
not so many native Egyptians amongst them, with the 
exception of the smaller tradesmen, who make their 
brass trays, leather goods, or smaller articles of jewellery, 
etc., to sell them directly to the public. It is a scene 
full of life and colour. And a struggle for life in their 
methods! We have all got to live, and if anyone is 
cheated he has only his own stupidity to thank for it! 


, 
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But who walks through Cairo’s Arab districts without 
visiting El Azhar, the University mosque? What a 
strange sensation it is to step from the noise and heat of 
the street into the cool and quiet of El Azhar, where 
time seems non-existent. We must pull on slippers over 
our shoes, lest the dust of the road should sully the 
sacred rugs, leave our cameras at the entrance and 
lower our voices, so that the present-day pomp and 
vanities and all its eager haste may find no entrance 
within the walls of El Azhar. 

There is a certain dignity about the mosque itself, 
with its temple hall roofed by the two cupolas, that 
still keep their original ornamentation and its “close” 
surrounded by buildings. But our attention is entirely 
fixed on the students at this university with traditions 
dating back a thousand years. And every possible-effort 
is made to maintain these traditions, although even in 
this most conservative of institutions, signs are not 
wanting that the time is at hand, when the claims that 
antiquity makes on man’s respect and worship will no 
longer be honoured, if based on age alone. m 

But here the students alway sit in groups on the 
floor around their sheikh-professors. Their shoes lie sole 
to sole beside them, as they sit cross-legged, listening to 
their sheikh’s explanation of some passage of the Koran. 
Or else they endeavour, by diligently swaying their 
bodies to and fro, to abstract their minds from their 
environment and to concentrate them on gabbling the 
text of the Koran. For the chief object of their studies is 
nothing less than to know the whole of this sacred book 
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by heart, so that afterwards they cari repeat it to others, 
or instruct future generations of E] Azhar students. 

Syntax, grammar, rhetoric, logic, grammatical inflec- 
tion, algebra, and arithmetic are their principal sub- 
jects. History, geography, versification, and mathe- 
matics are matters for individual choice. The complete 
course of studies takes seventeen years at this marvel- 
lous university, where the students number at least ten 
thousand. And until quite lately this was Egypt’s real 
centre of learning, before the university, with its entirely 
European methods in complete accord with modern 
science, had been opened. 

The aim of the new university is to counteract El 
Azhar’s power. Its educational courses are being 
organized with feverish haste. Professors of eleven dif- 
ferent nationalities welcome an ever-growing number 
of young men. As an example of the steady increase of 
students, we may mention that the Swedish professor, 
Tackholm, had four hundred in his botany classes 
during 1927, as against two hundred and fifty in 1926. 
Consequently, the university would already be glad to 
exchange the building it bought—since, like most new 
public institutions in Cairo, it is housed in an old 
palace—for a new one. 

Yet El Azhar is still certainly looked upon, especially 
by the native population, as the fountain of supreme 
wisdom, and is the goal of many a youth’s most ardent 
desires (P1. 83). 


A TALK ON THE ART OF TEACHING 


CHAPTER XIV 


A TALK ON THE ART OF TEACHING 


Tue day after my visit to El Azhar I had a friendly 
little argument with my friend and hostess in the small 
but beautiful garden of Kasr el Dubara College. It was 
there I was sitting, devouring the much sought-after 
Second Volume that Mr. Carter had just published of 
his work dealing with Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb, when 
Dagmar came and sat down on the couch by my side. 
School was just over for the day, the girls had been 
fetched in their fathers’ motor-cars or packed into the 
school’s two large motor-buses, and we were sitting 
outside the magnificent marble palace of the school, 
feasting our eyes on the splendid show of fragrant 
flowers in the grounds and letting the sun burn us as it 
might. “You’re nothing but a science jobber,” said my 
friend, for when “the head-mistress” indulges in Swedish, 
her speech is apt to lose some of its wonted dignity, not 
that this matters, as none of those under her jurisdiction 
can Understand what she is saying. “You sound a little 
sad,” I answered, “but anyone in your position has 
surely no cause of complaint ” (Pl. 84). 

But this remark was all that was needed to set Dagmar 
Berg’s humility up in arms. “How do you think I 
really spend my time and energy?” she exclaimed. 
“In an everlasting round of inspection, exhortation, and 
reproof in different accents from morning to night. Yet, 
to tell the truth, I really had once a little scientific turn 
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and real interest in-teaching.” I listened calmly to the 
little outburst, for I knew that Dagmar was as happy 
as a queen in her school, and then I thought it was my 
turn to speak, and as my modesty is not so deep-seated 
as my friend’s, it has occurred to me that my little dis- 
sertation might possibly interest my readers. In it I 
tried to put before the self-reproachful head-mistress a 
little series of pictures founded on material which she 
herself had given me casually in our various talks, 

For all at once I saw plainly, that the work my 
countrywoman is doing here, is pedagogic work of no 
mean order. Her position is also so unlike that of the 
principal in a modern European public school, that it is 
perhaps difficult for those who have not seen Egyptian 
conditions to realize the different problems with which 
she is confronted. 

I cannot but think what it means to make anything 
out of material that entirely lacks all tradition for such 
education. No doubt it would be easier if the material 
were a party of totally untrained children of nature, who 
were there to receive their first impressions, their first 
ideas of discipline. Now it may be true that thefe are 
no children of nature either, who can take an entirely 
unbiased view of life, but Egyptian girls, especially 
those of good social position, are so far from being 
children of nature, that members of their sex, on the 
contrary, generation after generation, are cut off from 
nature in any shape whatever and shut up in the close 
atmosphere of the harem. Generally speaking, they come 
from the very first as a disappointment to their parents, 
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who wish for sons, and thus the Mohammedan girl soon 
learns that her only business in life is to get married 
as soon as possible. But she does not require any special 
knowledge to marry at fifteen or sixteen years of age. 
Marriage is not an institution with high ideals, love is 
an unseemly feeling, and, besides, how can any girl care 
for the husband whom her parents have chosen for 
her and whom etiquette and morality alike absolutely 
forbid her seeing before the actual marriage ceremony. 
One thing only decides the choice: the man must be 
as rich as possible to insure his acceptance by her 
parents, and the bride herself must have the like quali- 
fication to be acceptable to him! Then the young girl 
becomes a married woman with a house swarming 
with servants, so that she does not need to trouble 
herself in any way with domestic work. A fine lady 
never goes out except in her car, associates with none 
but women, for she never speaks to any men except 
her own husband and her nearest male relatives. So 
she sits. down on a chair, eats sweetmeats, and has 
nothing else to do but gossip about the little world— 
and itis in truth a very small one—in which she moves, 
whilst waiting for her son to be born. And if the 
wished-for son arrives, then she may with all honour 
bear daughters too as years pass on. When it suddenly 
becomes the fashion to defy old traditions and adopt 
the foreign fashion of sending one’s daughters to school, 
well, the Egyptian mother follows the fashion too, in 
the hope that school will not upset the child too much, 
but the mother herself is not sufficiently advanced to 
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understand the new demands that this fresh step makes 
upon daughter and mother alike. But this quite natural 
want of understanding of the aim and object of school 
is a fresh addition to the head mistress’s work and one 
that is perhaps greater than any Western teacher can 
imagine, however “worried” she may be by mothers 
herself. 

“Let me, Dagmar,” I said, during our chat, “ask 
you to act as observer of a day in your school and I will 
show you how full such a day is of pedagogical activity. 
We will take an ordinary school-day, not one when 
you have to rush over to the Ministry for directions on 
this or that detail and talk to ministers, under-secre- 
taries, inspectors, and directors or whatever they may 
be, although such a day is not exactly an exception 
either. Do you remember the day before yesterday, 
how when you left your office and went round the 
school in a break between the classes, you met an angry 
little thirteen-year-old with a pile of books under each 
arm, who begged leave to telephone home for the motor- 
car. ‘What is the matter, Anisa?’ you asked. ‘Why, 
you see, Mademoiselle’—that was one of the French 
teachers—‘has been unjust to me. It wasn’t my fault 
that I didn’t know my French lesson. Now I’m going 
home, and I shall ask my father to take me away from 
school.’ ‘Well, Anisa, do so’, you quietly answered. 
‘What do you think your father will say to it?? You 
forgot, for a moment, that you were not dealing with 
the passing wrath of a little Swedish girl, who, no matter 
what happened, would certainly try to avoid letting her 
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home-circle know that she had had’a turned lesson. But 
no, the little thirteen-year-old Anisa was not afraid. 
‘I feel quite sure that my father will let me leave, for 
he and my mother will never allow me to be insulted.’ 
‘So much the worse for you, Anisa,’ you answered, ‘if 
your father really gives in to your wish. Do you fancy 
you will punish the school, if you leave us? Think for 
a moment; if you leave now, you will never learn 
any more French or English either, and you were so 
pleased that you could say almost anything you wanted 
in three different languages, and two of them would be 
understood in Europe, if you went there at any time. 
Wasn’t it you, Anisa, in the fine fairy tale you girls 
acted at our last monthly party, that took the part of 
the wise old king, who said to his self-willed, thoughtless 
little daughter: “Never let me hear you say such silly 
things again?” Then Anisa’s eyes brightened with a 
sense of fun. ‘Yes, yes, Madame Berg, I did. Oh, forgive 
me, Madame Berg, I’m the silly girl myself now. 
And Tl beg Mademoiselle’s pardon too.’ And then a 
repentant small girl hurried back with her pile of 
books into her classes again. You had found the simple, 
right words at the right moment.” 

“Perhaps you have forgotten fat little Fatma,” I 
went on, “who stood eating away in break-time, in 
defiance of the strict rule you had to make, to try and 
break your girls of the Eastern woman’s habit of all day 
long nibbling and nibbling sweet stuff before and after 
their rich meals, with no exercise in between. The 
recreation before, you had reproved her for breaking 
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the same rule, and fow you found her doing it again 
and told her to come and fetch the letter you were 
going to write to her father, as a sort of warning to an 
entry in the ‘black book’. No Fatma appeared, but 
hysterical wails betrayed her despair or wrath, and the 
mistress on duty came in and said: ‘Fatma says she is 
sure Madame Berg does not know that she was hungry.’ 
You saw that the teacher’s sympathy was on this occa- 
sion with the child, so you allowed her, too, to listen to 
the’short lecture you then gave on self-control, that con- 
sists in our not yielding at once to every one of our 
desires. You explained that the rule had been made for 
their good and that you could never believe she was 
too hungry to wait another three-quarters of an hour 
for the regular lunch-time. You took Ramadan as an 
example and pointed out to these two daughters of 
Islam how thoughtlessly they keep the commands of 
their religion, when in Ramadan they fast for days, no 
matter how hungry they are, and eat instead at night, 
however sleepy they may be, and do this because it has 
become a tradition, without grasping the fact that the 
founder of their religion had once upon a time wished 
to train his followers, by fasting, in useful self-dis- 
cipline.” 

“To sit in your office for an hour when you are at 
home to parents, is certainly more entertaining than a 
visit to the cinema, and at any rate offers quite as much 
variety. Do you remember the day when in sailed 
Senab’s mamma, tall, ample, and veiled with one of those 
thin gauzes that are but a forerunner of no veil at all, 
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to announce that from the next morning Senab would 
have left school. A marriage in the near future had 
been arranged for her. ‘But, Madame,’ you said, ‘if my 
memory does not fail me, Senab is only fifteen.’ ‘That 
is so,” the mother replied, ‘nor does she want it herself 
at all, but it is such an excellent match; her future 
husband, it is true, is a Syrian, but unfortunately we 
see no possibility of refusing such an exceptional offer. 
She was to have been allowed to go on until the end of 
the term, attending the French classes which she so 
enjoys, but her future father-in-law will not consent. 
We cannot act against his wishes.’ You saw clearly that 
the future husband must be rich, for Syrians have a 
bad reputation here, so the compensation in the case 
must have been very considerable. Your anger rose at 
the vulgarity that dictated such a resolve, all the 
more so, as it explained why Senab’s eyes, usually so 
bright and interested, had been for a couple of days dull 
with sorrow. This being so, you determined to bring 
your heavy artillery into action, a method you very 
seldorh adopt on other occasions. ‘Then, Madame,’ 
you flashed out, ‘you intend to sell your daughter? I 
will only tell you that Senab is, perhaps, our most 
promising pupil and might go far. Have you considered 
what a life hers will be in the future, if her father-in-law 
even now refuses his consent to the fulfilment of such a 
reasonable desire?’ The bey lady, who had been so sure 
of herself just before, dropped her eyes and her voice 
lost its self-confident note. ‘I will speak to my hus- 
band, although the decision can scarcely be altered 
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now. Perhaps you’ are right, and we have been too 
hasty.’ ” 

“Remember too your little passage-at-arms with the 
wrathful mother, who used the telephone to overwhelm 
your Egyptian supervision mistress with abuse, because 
she had taken hold of a noisy little girl’s arm, ‘just as 
one only takes hold of a servant’. Your teacher at last 
could do nothing else than bring the conversation to a 
close by ringing off, and then you had to be dragged 
into the business and exhorted to deal with the offend- 
ing member of your staff. To think that une demoiselle 
comme ¢a should treat a pasha’s wife in such a fashion! 
‘Madame, pardon me, but my assistant-mistress is not 
une demoiselle comme ¢a, and a disobedient pasha’s 
daughter must also be corrected.’ The child, who had 
expected victory, grew ashamed; the mother, who saw 
she had been too hasty, bit her lip, and the poor, ill- 
treated teacher pressed your hand afterwards with a 
grateful: ‘Madame Berg, you must never leave us} 
what should we do without you?’ I remember sc well last 
year when you gave me such a useful first hint” about 
my work. It was the day after a Friday and, Iwas so 
tired and worn-out, because I had taken advantage of 
the free day to go to the pyramids, and you know we 
are not accustomed to be so long in the open air all at 
once. I thought I did not feel equal to coming to school 
that day and I stayed away. The next day when I 
explained to you why I was not at school, you 
answered: ‘I approve very much of your going out 
into the fresh air, but it is better to stay indoors than 
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to be absent the next day. You know I have told the 
children that they will never join me in an excursion 
again, if, on the next day, they will not conquer any 
little weariness and come to school as usual. And you 
are their example, Miss X; remember that.’ How 
grateful I was to you, Madame Berg!” 

After a moment or two Dagmar Berg broke her 
thoughtful silence as she sat at my side. “Do you think 
these trifles are of any importance? Well, yes, perhaps. 
I think they are, myself, but it is difficult to see the 
result, and every detail is so small.” 

“Every detail must be small,” I said consolingly, 
“and the result is certainly first class. See the dignity 
and self-control in the pupils’ behaviour, hear their 
excellent French and English, their good singing; look 
at the taste shown in their needlework, in comparison 
with the terrible specimens produced here, when the 
worker wishes to be ‘European’. No doubt their other 
subjects are equally good, but my very scanty Arabic 
prevents my being able to judge. Do not doubt but that 
you will go far with them, for they are undoubtedly 
made of good material. Any head mistress may justly be 
contented, when she no longer needs to impose any 
sharper penalty than to threaten any disobedience in 
her pupils with ng tabor, ie. no assembly at the end 
of the school-day, for her to say to them: ‘Good-bye for 
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to-day, girls, and I hope to see you again to-morrow’. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS IN EGYPT 


CHAPTER XV 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS IN EGYPT 


My stay in Kasr-el-Dubara College increased my 
interest in Egyptian education as a whole, and perhaps 
I ought.to add, especially as regarded that of women. 
The Egyptian girls’ school has no long history. One 
of the oldest is the “‘Saniah Primary School and Train- 
ing College”, under an English head-mistress, which 
has been in existence for the last twenty-five or thirty 
years. The girls can begin there in a kindergarten 
even, and after passing through the school’s five classes, 
can obtain a leaving certificate which enables them, if 
they wish, to continue in the Training College. From 
here, at the age of seventeen to nineteen, the girls can 
take their qualifying examination as teachers in primary 
schools. Of course, we should consider them rather 
young and too inexperienced for their posts, nor do they 
possess any special proficiency. Their future value 
naturally depends to a great extent on the head- 
mistresses under whom they may chance to work, 
and also finally on their aptitude and suitability 
for their profession, neither of which could have 
been very apparent when they began their course 
of training. 

The continual and unavoidable developments that 
take place in the primary and elementary schools 
create a distinct scarcity of head-teachers, which is 
almost disastrous, as these young Egyptian women are 
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promoted, when they are no more than twenty-two or 
twenty-three years of age, to such posts as certainly 
require much more solid qualifications. 

Hitherto this Saniah School has been the only 
training centre for the education of women teachers in 
primary schools, but it now has a sister establishment 
in Helwan, which, however, is not yet quite in working 
order. 

Several women’s elementary training colleges have 
long been in existence, situated in different parts of 
the country. 

There is no special institution for the training of 
teachers in girls’ secondary schools. The constant 
change—no infrequent occurrence—from school to 
school and from one subject to another, is scarcely 
likely to result in increased skill or to train expert 
mistresses. 

But neither are there many such secondary schools. 
Up till now the better-to-do have sent their children to 
the French convent schools. Kasr-el-Dubara ‘College 
was started with the one object of nationalizing educa- 
tion, and there is only one other school to be cornpared 
with it throughout the country, namely, the Shubra 
Secondary School. Yet the two schools have somewhat 
different aims. Kasr-el-Dubara is .a kind of special 
school, where particular stress is laid on the general 
development of the girls and on training them for life 
in the home and society, whilst Shubra, on the other 
hand, aims at preparing the pupils for matriculation 

7 At the time of writing. 
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and subsequent study at a university. The first Egyptian 
girl candidates are. to sit for matriculation in the spring 
of 1929, for up to the present day not a single woman 
has as yet matriculated. Shubra school is exceptionally 
well-organized, and its principal, Sit Ensaf Syrie, or, as 
she is generally called—on account of her marriage— 
Madame Mansour Fahmy, is probably the most pro- 
minent intellectual worker amongst Egyptian women. 
She has had a partially English education, has adopted 
European habits, and arranged her home in accordance 
with European ideas. Madame Mansour Fahmy pos- 
sesses qualities that make her a successful pioneer who 
has gained the respect rather than the ill will of the 
opponents of women’s emancipation, and this gives her 
power to carry on her work with ever-increasing success. 
The school at Shubra, which is for boarders only, is 
intended to correspond to the boys’ schools in every 
detail. All who have taken any part in the woman’s 
question in Egypt will certainly follow with keen 
interest the careers of the young students, who are to 
be the first to leave Madame Mansour Fahmy’s care 
and go on to further university studies. The faculties of 
law and medicine are those opening their doors to the 
young pioneers. How will the problem be solved? 
Will time bring such rapid changes before the young 
women are ready for the university, that there will be 
no need to worry over such questions, as whether the 
women-students must be placed behind special parti- 
tions in the lecture-rooms, whether they shall be per- 
mitted to speak to their male fellow-students and the 
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thousand and one points which now prevent any kind 
of joint work between the sexes. Whether we consider 
that the example of Turkey invites imitation or— 
threatens to drag Egypt down into its own misfortune, 
entirely depends upon the point of view from which we 
look at the question. 


SIT GAMILA, A LITTLE INDEPENDENT 
WORKER OF THE PRESENT DAY 


CHAPTER XVI 


SIT GAMILA, A LITTLE INDEPENDENT 
WORKER OF THE PRESENT DAY 


I wave already referred several times in the preceding 
chapters to the confined, unenviable lot of Egyptian 
women, and I should now like to exemplify what I 
have said by giving a sketch of a modern Egyptian 
woman, of so ordinary a type, that my readers may not 
unreasonably ask why I chose her amongst so many 
others. To which I can only reply: “Just because she 
was so commonplace.” 

The only point in which Sit Gamila failed to be a 
perfectly typical Egyptian woman was that she was 
self-supporting. There are, it is true, a certain number 
of young Egyptian girls who earn their daily bread, 
but that is still exceptional when they are a little higher 
in the social scale than the distinctly servant class, and 
even amongst the latter there is a much larger 
_percertage of males than females to be found. 

Sit Gamila belonged to a good but poor middle-class 
family, and had grown up on one of those house-boats 
moored along the banks of the Nile that lend such 
life and gaiety to long stretches of Cairo’s foreshore. 
She had been educated, and her French was practically 
perfect. The house-boat was full of small brothers and 
sisters, so the father saw nothing for it but to let Gamila 
look for a post of some sort. There were, of course, 
others who did the same, but no Mussulman father has 
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a light heart when he sends his daughters out to seek 
paid work. What will become of all old customs, what 
will happen to the whole social structure, if even the 
women have to leave the home, and how can they, 
moreover, do any work outside the father’s jurisdiction? 
Necessity, however, is the mother of invention and, 
thanks be to Allah, the risk is not yet so great, the veil 
still protects the women of Egypt, and so far there is 
no question of their being put into places where they 
will come into contact with the “public” in the literal 
sense of the word or “‘compete”’ in any male sphere of work. 

So little Sit Gamila found employment with a French 
woman journalist to translate from Arabic into French, 
and she was lucky indeed to find a post with a cultured 
lady of good standing. Sit Gamila was not exactly a 
model secretary, for it was not always easy for an 
untrained nineteen-year-old brain to deal with a multi- 
tude of intricate papers and important telegrams, but 
she was keen and willing, and in despair whenever her 
work gave occasion for criticism. So Sit Gamila was 
well content, for although it was not exactly the ideal, 
life that an Egyptian girl pictures when she thinks of 
the future, it was certainly pleasanter than looking after 
the babies in the house-boat. Everyone was kind and 


considerate to her, and she got many a good counsel - 


from the well-informed effend: Who was her fellow- 
secretary. He always knew how everything should be 
and that better—in his own opinion—than his employer 
herself. “Because I am a man,” he said—-an argument 
that was very easy of comprehension. 
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Thus all went well, until one day Sit Gamila came 
crying to us with the news that now she was to be 
married. The future husband, aged fifty-nine, was said 
to be nice; he was rich as well, a bey, moreover, and 
even cousin to a Government Minister. But he too 
lived on a Nile boat, and that was a thing little 
Gamila had never thought she would always have to 
do. Now will Madame perhaps be so kind as to 
accept an invitation to dinner at the bey’s, so that Sit 
Gamila may at least know what the future husband 
looks like? As I happened to be staying with Gamila’s 
employer, this was how I too came to make the bey’s 
acquaintance. 

He was enormously fat and squinted, but he spoke 
good English and knew King Oscar II of Sweden by 
name. But ‘there was something “caterpillar-like”, I 
might almost call it, about the man, when he went to 
feed his fat ducks, which was his one and only occupation. 
And to European eyes he was certainly not a suitable 
match- for a sweet and comparatively intelligent girl 
forty years younger than himself. When we reached 
homé again, it was no easy matter to answer all Gamila’s 
questions. There was no point either in making her too 
depressed, since she would not follow our advice to 
beg her father to change his mind. She justified her 
refusal with an argument that was certainly not uncon- 
vincing: “It is better to take 2 man who, although he 
may certainly be fifty-nine is kind, than for my father 
to give me perhaps to one who is sixty-nine and horrid 
as well. And so the marriage took place. 

M 
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Sit Gamila often came to my memory when the gay 
pictures of my Mussulman friends and acquaintances 
passed before my mind’s eye. Then a letter brought 
word of her: “You perhaps remember my little secretary. 
Her bey died last week, poor girl, and now it all depends 
whether the baby she is expecting happens to be a boy 
or a girl. In the latter case she will only inherit half as 
much, as the bey was certainly not so wealthy as her 
father fancied.” 

One of my first questions when I returned to Cairo 
in the spring and saw my friend again was for Sit 
Gamila. ‘“Yes, can you guess what happened after the 
bey’s death? Three lawful wives whom the bey had 
never mentioned made their appearance, and all of them 
had sons that were his. Do you remember Gamila 
declaring that had she not known she was the only 
wife, she would have stoutly resisted the marriage. A 
few days ago we had the news that the baby had 
arrived—it was a girl, of course!’ 

It was a pale little Gamila, old, pinched, and thin 
that I saw shortly after in her deep widow’s weeds. 
“Ah, Madame, how different from last year. Then I 
was young and gay. And now! But still I will not com- 
plain. You will perhaps not believe me when I say that 
I was fond of my husband, in spite of all. Now, as you 
see, I have gone back again to my mother. Misfortunes 
never come singly, and my father died immediately 
after my husband.” Heart-rending screams from the 
baby make our conversation difficult. Gamila’s little 
sister rocks the week-old youngster until I feel giddy 
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myself; but the baby has strength of character, and does 
not give in until she too has had some refreshment. 
“Sit Gamila, you would see how good you could make 
her if you would only let her have a meal every fourth 
hour, and would let her lie and have her cry out; she 
would soon get tired of it. She screams because she has 
stomach-ache from all that incessant feeding.” 

‘No, no, you see, I could never do that; she is all I 
have now and she must not die.” 

And there is an emphatic note of distrust in Gamila’s 
tone. I know quite well that Sit Gamila is very fond of 
me, but one must not accept advice about the care of 
children from such a strange European woman as 
can go travelling and leave her own children for two 
months at a time! “The hardest part about it, of 
course,” says Sit Gamila, “is that my brothers-in-law 
hold the whole inheritance and I have practically no 
prospect of winning the lawsuit.” “No,” I think, ‘“‘you 
poor little thing, you have no means to bribe the 
judge.”’+ 

Ye¢! Sit Gamila’s fate is quickly told because it is 
also ofte that is so common. I believe, as I have said 
before, that is the reason why I can never forget her. 


THE NEGRESS FROM THE KHEDIVE’S 
HAREM 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE NEGRESS FROM THE KHEDIVE’S 
HAREM 


I was reading lately a description of a journey in 
Sweden written by a foreigner. It was quite instructive 
to see ourselves as other see us, although it seemed a 
little strange, as a native of Stockholm, to be considered 
as a cross between a Lapp and a Dalecarlian; and to 
read the stranger’s ill-concealed anxiety at such a spread 
of modern ideas that he had not found in Sweden the 
unspoilt children of nature which he had expected, but 
that the country, instead, gave evidence of having 
reached a high degree of civilization. Indeed, he had 
some difficulty in hiding a little touch of jealousy of 
this civilization, which, in some points, was even more 
advanced than that of his own country. It was less 
striking when he said that our architecture is excellent 
and the country beautiful than when he mentioned 
thatthe streets were clean, the people well dressed, and 
their attitude to strangers polite. “It is quite evident”— 
I thought to myself—“that the streets in our capital 
are kept clean and that we do not snub our visitors.” 
But then it struck me that there may be others to whom 
this is not so evident, and that exactly for this reason 
it is just as well we should all write our travel-impressions 
from our own point of view. And therefore, also, such a 
description ought never to be put into the hands of 
anyone living in the place described; for he will only 
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think, as he reads it: “How commonplace and self- 
evident; don’t we all know that ourselves?” 

As I sat in a house in one of the residential quarters 
of Cairo as the guest of my new friend, the Egyptian 
art critic, and, surrounded by his family, listened to 
the old nurse’s history, the situation seemed an 
undoubtedly curious one to me; and yet it was, of course, 
only just such a little episode as everyone who has 
taken up his dwelling here may meet with any day. I 
had valued this invitation, for although an Oriental is 
certainly hospitable, he shows a jealous care in pro- 
tecting his home life from the curiosity of strangers. It is 
no politeness here to inquire after the family’s health 
and doings as we do in Europe. Consequently, I was the 
more impressed by the confidence and friendliness 
shown by my host when he offered to fetch me and a. 
woman friend in his car, so that he might have an 
opportunity of showing us his home, of introducing us 
to his wife, and of permitting his children to kiss our 
hands. They tried to show us every possible kindness ; 
the tea-table groaned under its load of cakes and sweet- : 
meats, and, in true Egyptian fashion, our hostess with her 
own fingers put sugar in our cups and cakes on our 
plates. And, for our further entertainment, she called in 
the old negress who looked after the babies and was 
treated in some measure as a family friend and confi- 
dante. The confidence she enjoyed and her position of 
very marked superiority to the other servants was due, 
less to her responsible post as the children’s nurse than 
to her past life. “Sing a song for us, Sayeda,” our host 
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said; “you must show your talent to these European 
ladies, who will understand how thoroughly you have 
been trained to play and sing.” The ugly old woman’s 
eyes shone, and we could see that once upon a time she 
had not been at all bad-looking, her eyes indeed must 
have been really beautiful. “Ting ting; ting ting,” 
sounded the strings of her guitar. At first we only had 
little melodies and a humming accompaniment without 
words, but just to touch the guitar was enough to revive 
old memories, so there soon came one song after 
another: the words we could only understand here 
and there, but our host gave us a little interpretation 
of the main contents of their text. This was simple and 
easy to understand, and the music monotonous, but we 
could plainly see—and hear—that they all enjoyed it 

- for its familiarity. First one and then another joined in 
the chorus of “Now take that bit about the lily, you 
know,” or, “No, sing rather the Khedive’s favourite 
song—or, What would you like to hear, Madame?” Now, 
Sayeda is quite in her old element, there is no hesita- 
tion’in her choice of songs, and out they come in quick 
succession 5 she is no longer the old nurse, but the 
guitar player in the Khedive’s harem. “Now, Sayeda, 
you must tell us about the time when your life hung on 
a thread and you felt the point of the Khedive’s dagger 
against your heart.” 

“Ah, the Khedive, sir, was good and great; I love his 
memory, for he gave me my guitar. I loved him, for he 
liked my music and paid to have me taught; he excused 
me all work too, so that I might sing and play. The 
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guitar was all the world to me, and when I got that 
I wanted nothing else. I would rather have sold my soul 
than have parted with my guitar.’ : 

“But wasn’t it the guitar that nearly cost you your life?” 

“Ah, sir, what a trifle my life was, compared with the 
Khedive’s will! What would death have mattered if I 
had died with the guitar in my arms. It nearly brought 
me to a sudden end, but saved me from it too. You see, 
Sit, it was like this. I could not sleep at nights from sheer 
longing to play all kinds of things—or at any rate to 
hold the guitar in my hands. So I took it with me to bed 
and slept with it clasped in my arms. One night I 
awoke to a terrible sight. The Khedive by my bed with 
a drawn dagger in his hand! He had been walking, as 
he sometimes did, through his harem; that I understood 
well enough, but what had I done to anger him? Had . 
I not played and sung at his bidding, had I not kissed 
the hem of his garment and been submissive to him? 
‘Throw off the coverings, let me see the villain who is 
sharing your bed, before I pierce you both with my 
dagger.’ Then, regardless of my master’s presence, I 
laughed aloud. ‘My lord and ruler! You yourself have 
put him in my arms.’ I threw back the covering, and 
there lay the guitar in my bosom.” 

“Ah, Sayeda, the Khedive’s service was the one good 
and great time in your life; what do you trouble about 
reforms or progress or freedom in one direction or 
another? What would you not give to return once more 
into the Khedive’s harem and be your master’s slave 


again !’ 


WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


CHAPTER XVIII 


WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


“Bast is East and West is West, and never the twain will 
meet,” Kipling says, to be sure. But this, like all other 
truths, is one that needs modification, and it would 
certainly be possible to give fine examples of some 
meetings that have actually taken place with great 
benefit to all concerned. But everyone would certainly 
agree that there are many well-nigh insuperable 
difficulties in the way, and that much tact and under- 
standing are necessary on both sides to find a common 
ground where such a meeting may eventuate without 
friction. Now, of course, I am not speaking in any way 
_of an entirely accidental meeting between people neither 
of whom is required to take or give anything, so that 
neither has occasion to make an attack upon his oppo- 
nent’s ideals and mental outlook or to give up any of 
his owh. 

I 4m really thinking principally of a case where two 
people, one of Western, the other of Eastern—in this 
case of Mussulman—extraction had conceived such a 
deep love for one another that they had resolved to 
unite their destinies. I have purposely used solemn 
words, for such a union seems to me so serious a busi- 
ness that I cannot imagine even the most empty- 
headed individual entering upon it in the thoughtless 
way in which present-day marriages are often arranged. 
Everyone must surely see that if it is impossible to 
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prophesy with certainty the future happiness of ordinary 
marriages, it must be doubly difficult to do so where 
this happiness is to be shared by two people whose 
inherited ideas differ, perhaps, more on the question of 
marriage than on any other whatever. 

It is true that these different ideas act as a deterrent 
from the very beginning, and thus prevent the question 
from very often becoming a practical one. Also, even 
should it do so, it is extremely rare to find the case one 
of a European husband and an Egyptian wife, for a 
Mohammedan woman is forbidden to marry a Christian, 
although a Mussulman is free to choose whom he will. 
The reason for this is not exactly flattering to us women, 
for it has its origin in the Mohammedan idea that a 
woman has no soul. Her religious belief is therefore on 
the one hand of no importance, and on the other it is . 
never doubted but that she will embrace her husband’s 
faith. To marry a Christian is therefore to abandon her 
own religion. There are instances of European women 
who have done this and adopted the veil of the East. 
It is true that there are infinitely more Western women 
who know Mohammedan men than there are Ortertal 
ladies who make the acquaintance of Christians, at any 
rate in countries where they are usually kept as in 
Egypt, even at the present day, carefully shut up in their 
harem. ‘ i 

Of course we can point to cases of such mixed 
marriages, as they are called, where we can say: here 
is a harmonious home. But who can sound the depths 
of their hearts, rightly gauge the sacrifices that have 
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been made, or estimate at its true value the skill that 
has succeeded in piloting such a vessel into harbour? 

As a matter of course, the task before husband and 

wife is hardest when they have to pass their life in the 
East, and even more dangers threaten when the wife 
has no previous knowledge of Oriental ideas and does 
not know what lies before her. Perhaps she met her 
husband in Europe, he may have had an entirely 
European upbringing and differs, as far as appearance, 
speech, and manner go, in no way from her ordinary 
social circle, but has an added attraction in the touch of 
romance and of all that a morbid and sentimental 
_ West pictures in the sober but contemplative East. 
- The object of her affections becomes the hero of the 
“Arabian Nights”. At home, conditions are poor and 
mean ; her family does not even understand her youthful 
desire for freedom ; but there is a glamour in adventure, 
and distance means adventure; “far away there” she 
will be able to shake off all that is narrow and oppres- 
sive. The day will be full of sunshine and flowers in the 
countty where fancy becomes fact and her own hero is 
kingaof the realm of fairyland. 

But “far away there” means home for her partner; 
there, he is no king of fairy realms but only one man 
amongst many others. The sense of novelty and strange- 
ness, that in the Western environment acted as a spur 
and incentive at their first meeting, is gone. Now it is 

“his turn to feel the burden of the small annoyances of 
everyday life, the trifling demands of etiquette and 
propriety, the care of the family property. And thus he 
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is drawn back into the mental attitude which is his by 
birth and which returns so easily in the home atmo- 
sphere—where it is shared by all around him. Away in 
the West he had almost forgotten that he had ever 
looked upon life like that; it had been so easy to adopt 
the new untrammelled point of view that he met with 
in a land where it was held by everyone else, and where 
nobody was astonished or even noticed that he had in 
any way renounced what was most deeply ingrained in 
his nature. 

Thus they had, to a certain extent, exchanged their 
réles, yet not entirely. When she had been in her own 
land, and he a stranger, everything had been made so . 
pleasant for him that he had felt quite at his ease, . 
because it flattered him and filled him with pride to be 
at home in that Western environment; for in his native 
land this was looked upon as an advance in progress, 
which his fellow-countrymen would be glad to reach, 
although they would not openly confess any such desire. 

But now, when he was in his own land and she a 
stranger, nothing was done to help her. She had tormake 
herself at home in a sphere which seemed to her,,as a 
woman, antediluvian. Nor did it increase her self-con- 
fidence to be looked upon as Mohammedans consider 
women. 

Her little rivals at home would’ certainly not have _ 
felt even secret jealousy if they had known her lawful 
position here in “fairyland”, if they had seen her’ 
marriage contract, which assured to her husband the 
right to have besides her “one, two, or three wives”, as 
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the phrase runs. With their idea of good comradeship 
between young married people, they would never think 
it possible that her husband would scarcely ever walk 
by her side in the street, simply out of anxiety for her 
reputation, and that it would at once be considered 
very questionable if she, although she was a well-born 
European, appeared in the public thoroughfares with a 
Mohammedan gentleman. If it came to a difference of 
opinion between herself and her new relations, with 
whom she had to share the house and to live constantly 
at the very close quarters in which Mohammedan men 
always keep their family—and this word “family” does 


. not mean only wife and children, but quite as often 


2 


the husband’s parents as well—if then a difference of 
opinion arose, do you think she could depend upon her 
husband being still as firm in his European point of 
view, and as ready to confess it openly, when he might 
expect it to shock conventional opinions, even if it did 
no more than this? But we are all so ready to excuse 
our own people: “He took her because her father is 
rich,” they would say in his defence, which is an argu- 
ment *that every Oriental can understand, and not 
only understand, but accept as of moral worth, for it is 
a man’s duty to care for his house and to think of his 
family’s future. They said of her too: “She took him 
because he was rich,” but then there was some mis- 


trust in their tones, for she came as an outsider to sponge 


on him. 
Well, granted all this, she was not thrown only upon 
her new relations. Had she not her fellow-countrymen, 
N 
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a great colony of them who lived as European a life as 
if they had never set foot on the burning soil of the 
East. Would not they defend and understand her since _ 
she was one of them? Should we not say rather had 
been, for she was not that any longer. A European 
woman simply does not marry a Mohammedan. She 
is not forbidden by law, as her Mohammedan sister is, 
to marry outside her own religion. No, the law does not 
forbid it, but the general feeling is that it ought to do 
so, and public opinion emphatically does. Now we all 
know that those who defy public opinion set themselves 
outside the pale. So it is only a matter of course that 
she is never to be seen at the meetings of her special | 
colony, that no one visits her, that no card ever lies on 
her table. But this result has yet another, namely, that 
her husband, instead of recognizing his own guilt in, 
the matter, blames her in his heart ; there must, of course, 
be something wrong about her, when even her own 
people hold aloof. 

Is there any chemical combination in which acids 
and salts can go on constantly corroding without 
separating and becoming useless as a chemical com- 
bination? How then should a youthful marriage, con- 
sisting of elements whose mutual reaction has never yet 
been tested, prove more enduring? And yet we all know 
how the daily small, alas! such small and ‘trifling 
quantities of acids and salts may lie there corroding 
and corroding, whilst the poison acting in the minds of , 
husband and wife destroys the bands that unite them. 
Then indeed the power of showing a right judgment is 
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put to the test, and the sacrifice of all selfish motives is 

_ demanded. The issue depends entirely upon whether a 
liberal-minded, unprejudiced outlook has really become 
part of their spiritual equipment, or whether it has been 
in fact only an empty conventional phrase. 

In such a struggle as this, the chaff is indeed blown 
from the wheat. What is bad becomes worse, and what 
is good must needs become better, if it is to gain the 
victory. Then both hearts are engaged in a conflict 
that knows no mercy, then moments come, when every 
word lends fuel to the flames, and the air is heavy with 
what is not said. Then the final result is decided for good 
or ill by the self-mastery that both can exercise, so that 
each may not listen to the flickering beat of his own 
failing heart but to that of his partner in life. For self- 

, expression here is of less importance than to read the 
other’s inmost thought. Both must be willing to make any 
sacrifice for the sake of mutual understanding, if their 
marriage is not to end in shipwreck. 

So these two, who sailed out so proudly in the morn- 
ing Of their days, come back to harbour perhaps with 
sails forn by the storm, mast broken, and the fine paint 
badly chipped. And yet they are content, for though 
weather-beaten and sadly knocked about, they have, 
after all, reached the harbour where they would be. 
And many a fine frigate has gone down on the storm. 
But tell me, who is there that will scoff at the ship- 
wrecked? 


RAMADAN 


CHAPTER XIX 


RAMADAN 


RAMADAN and its conclusion Bairam: are for Moham- 
medans what Carnival and the Lenten fast are for the 
Catholics. 

Ramadan, the month of fasting, is the ninth of the 
twelve months in the Mohammedan year, but as they 
are calculated by moons, its exact date varies from year 
to year, so that if one lives long enough, he may take 
part in the month’s celebration at quite different 
seasons. Ramadan begins as soon as even one single 
Mohammedan has seen the new moon for the ninth 
time in the year. Then the news spreads like wildfire 
and a cannon-shot announces in every place that the 
fast has come. For a few days before, there has been a 
general feeling of expectancy as to whether it will begin 
on the morrow or the day after, and almost every year 
there*is lively discussion as to whether Ramadan has 
reafly begun or not. We had this year been expecting this 
omtfe Saturday at the earliest, when on Friday morning 
—the Mohammedan day of resi—we were awakened by 
a shot from the Citadel. Ah, ah, Ramadan! An hour 
later, a message came that it was a mistake, the cannon- 
shot was premature. Might we venture to eat or not? 
The priests said it was Ramadan, but the Government 


1 Bairam (Perso-Turkish word meaning festival); here the first three 
days of the month immediately after the Ramadan fast, which are marked 
by all outward signs of rejoicing —TRansLaTor’s NoTE. 
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said not. It did not, of course, affect us Europeans 
personally, but ina Mohammedan community Ramadan 
turns all life topsy-turvy. It is not enough to convert 
night into day, but day must needs become night. For 
after all the feasting of the night, everyone is too tired 
to work by day. Government offices, schools, and 
museums are closed at 1 or 2 p.m., and it is, moreover, 
never known for certain whether this or that place is 
open or shut all through the month. Everybody is tired 
and sleepy, the servants are cross and ask, in excuse for 
any neglect, how this or that can be done in Ramadan. 
The school-children neglect their home lessons and 
plead when reproved : “It is Ramadan.” 

Yet, broadly speaking, everyone keeps the fast. The 
delicate and invalids are excused, the richest classes can 
get exemption by giving alms to the poor, the faithless , 
simply ignore it, but exceedingly few Mohammedans 
have the courage to own openly that they no longer 
hold with the tradition. Even if they eat on the sly 
during the day at home, they are terrified to do so 
abroad, even at the tables of their European friends.” 

The fast begins with sunrise, which at this tinfe eof 
the year is about 3 a.m. When the sun sets at 6 p.m. 
the prohibition of food is removed and the hour has come 
for merry feasting. As soon as the cannon announces 
the coming of sundown, everyone hurries off fo his 
meal. But the abstinence and annoyance of the day 
must find every possible compensation, so Ramadan has 
become the season par excellenceZof social meetings and 
festivities. Friends call on one another, meet at coffee 
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parties, or have meals all night long. Even the women 
then’pay visits to each other’s homes and take it in turns 
to edify themselves and their friends with a Santasia. 
This means that they all crowd into one room, 
talk, laugh, and above all eat sweetmeats and watch the 
dance—Women’s chief and, indeed almost their only, 
enjoyment. 

At midnight the main meal is served, and between 
2 and 3 a.m. another to finish off with; the little children 
are wakened to get their share of this, for one must eat, 
so as not to be too hungry in the new day, when all 
food is forbidden and, what is worse for many, water as 
well, though for some the worst trial of all is deprivation 
of their cigarettes. The streets are full of life and move- 
ment throughout the night, all Mohammedan shops 

~keep open and many a one engaged in a manual trade 

works at his little business then, for after a refreshing 
meal, he can manage to toil away better than during 
the hunger and heat of the day. 

Bamnadan is as gay as Carnival in the south of Europe 
orf@hristmas in the north. They feast and feast at night 
arm dre dead-tired by day. But what does that matter? 
When they know it has to be, it is amusing, and it has 
always been the same. (PI. 85). 

After Wandering up and down the alleys in the poor 
Arab quarter, we mount to the top of the old Citadel 

_- and look out over the town. The towers of the minarets 
shine in the brilliant lights of Ramadan and all Cairo 
lies at our feet. Below us, we see that pearl of mosques, 
Sultan Hassan, with its counterpart the mosque El 
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pes we 


Rifaiyeh, and behind us the graceful minarets of 
Mohammed Ali rise heavenwards in the magical: light 
of the moon. (Pls. 85 and 86.) 

We hear below us the hum and roar of the great city, 
but, cosmopolitan as it may be, it still lies in the firm 
grip of Islam’s mighty hand. 
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Forest - Life and Adventures in the 
- ~ Malay Archipelago 
By Dr. ERIK MJOBERG 
*s  ‘TpanstaTED FROM THE SwepisH By ANNA BARWELL 


Demy 890. Illustrated 185, 


This book is the outcome of eight years spent by Dr. Mjéberg, the 
well-known Swedish naturalist, in the exploration of tropical forests in 
Borneo and other parts of Netherlands India. These eight years were 
no less.righ in perilous adventures than in scientific observations, and the 
account of both is set before us by the author in so clear and vivid a style 
that his narrative not only adds to his readers’ knowledge of the teeming 
life in these primeval forests, but proves one of enthralling interest as west. 


Buried Treasures of Chinese Turkestan 


. By Dr. ALBERT VON LE COQ 
Transtatep sy ANNA BARWELL 
Royal 800. INustrated 185, 
“ Excelient reading, for the author is not only a fearless traveller, but 
at the same time a first-class narrator, witha fund of humour and a subtle 
understanding of Eastern peoples. The archzological results so admir- 
ably summarized in the Introduction... must for the majority of 


readers open up entirely new visions of history and new trains of 
thought.” Geographical Fournal. 


The Magic Land of the Maya 


By W. LAVALLIN PUXLEY 


Demy 800. Illustrated 125. 6d. 
“Why is this book so enjoyable, and-why‘do I never catch myself 

skipping a page? The answer is that the book is written with an unusual 

sympathy and even, to use an antiquated word, tenderness of feeling. ... 

Mr. Puxley . . . returns to the vision of Hudson's ‘Green Mansions’,” 

—Nygw Statesman. 

f By the same Author: 


WANDERINGS IN THE QUEENSLAND BUSH. 
GREEN ISLANDS IN GLITTERING SEAS. 


Slaves of the Sun 


By FERDINAND A. OSSENDOWSKI 
Demy 8ug. Transtaten sy H.C, STEVENS Jélus. 165, 


“A very good book indeed. . . . There is scarcely anything of impor- 
tance--scenery, politiés, religion, wild life, customs—which he does not 
touch upon with an easy, attractive style, and illustrates with excellent 
stories charged with local colour and tropical atmosphere. . .. The 
photographs are remarkable." —Evening Standard. 


By the same Author: 
THE BREATH OF THE DESERT. 16s. 
THE FIRE OF DESERT FOLK. 16s. 


FROM PRESIDENT TO PRISON. tos. 6d. 
THE SHADOW OF THE GLOOMY EAST. 7s. 6d. 


va 
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An Indian Journey_~ 
Demy 800. By WALDEMAR BONSELS ‘75.64 


“ Analtogether unusual book about India. . . . It is charming, fanciful, 
and informing.” Aberdeen Press. 

* Few writers have understood India better, and there are few sketches 
of India which recall the original so vividly to the mind.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 


On Mediterranean Shores __ 


By EMIL LUDWIG 
TransLaTep FROM THE GzRMan By EDEN ann CEDAR PAUL 
Demy 800. Illustrated 10s, 6d, 


“*, , . Itis no common or casual book of sketches, but belongs to the 
more finely seen and meditated class of these things,’’—Observer. 
’ ‘*Charming impressions of Near Eastern scenes... . They produce 
the impression of an alert and sensitive mind.”—Spectator. 
“Exhilarating. His love of beauty is always awake, and his capacity 
for finding it is rich and subtle; both are conveyed in a style entirely 
delightful.”’—Manchestcr Guardian. 


Travels and- Reflections 
By rue Rr. Hon, NOEL BUXTON, P.C. 


Demy 8v0. Illustrated 10s. 


This book of adventurous travel shows how Mr. Buxton has com- 
bined politics with mountaineering in Japan, motoring in the Sahara in, 
winter, or riding on a pack-horse in the wild country of the Kurds, not to 
speak of the mishaps, as various as they are always unexpected, that 
befall the traveller inthe Balkans and Asia Minor. Many of his journeys 
were really exciting, and even in the comparatively civilized Bucharest 
he was nearly assassinated, Besides its interest, his account is valuable : 
for one thing, he describes a world that has largely passed away ; for 
another, he describes things simply as he saw them, and he saw the 
Turk and the Kurd and the Albanian while they were being their narvsgl 
and unpleasant selves and not posing to impress Western eyes. -. 


A Satchel Guide to Europe 
By W. J. ROLFE anv W. D. CROCKETT 


New—revised and enlarged—Annual Edition—192 
= 


Feap. 800. With 8 Maps 21s, 


Clear, comprehensive, and interesting, this is just the book to slip into 
bag or pocket when off for a month or two abroad. It is intended to 
supplement, not to supplant, the standard guide-book, and frankly ignores 
everything except the most interesting. Its aim is to suggest the maxi- 
mum of enjoyment with the minimum of tiresome travel. A Hotel 
Directory is included, a Bibliography, a Calendar of Fairs, Feasts, 
Piigrimages, etc., for 1929 and 1930, with sections on Air Travel, Motor 
Routes, Recent and Prospective Changes, etc., and an announcement of 
a new and apparently successful cure for sea-sickness. 


"Some Tribal Origins, Laws, and Customs 
of the Balkans 


By M. EDITH DURHAM 


Royal 800. LlMustrated by the Author 208 


“A book of first-rate importance to the anthropologist and sociologist, 
but which neither the student of classical literature nor the statesman 
can afford to neglect.’"—Pror. G. ELLiot SMITH in Sunday Times. 

“A book of peculiar interest and importance."-—~Speciator. 


‘The “Soul” of the Primitive 


By Prorsssor LUCIEN LEVY-BRUHL 
Demy 800. Transtatep sy LILIAN A. CLARE 125. 6d. 


In his previous books, “ How Natives Think" and “ Primitive Mentality,’ 
Pro! x Lévy-Bruhi analysed the sources and principles of the primitive’s 
mentality. In this book he demonstrates the effect of such principles in 
giving rise to beliefs which play an important part in the individual and 
social life of the primitive, 

“It would be difficult to open a more fascinating book.”—Daily News. 


The Evolution. of Modern Marriage 
(Phasen der Liebe) 


By F. MULLER-LYER 
Author of “The History of Social Development” 


Transtatep sy I. C. WIGGLESWORTH 
Demy 800. 125. 6d. 


This is the first English translation to appear of Miiller-Lyer's well- 
known study of man’s love-relations from primitive times up to the 
present day. Contrary to much current pessimism on the subject, the 
author concludes that the new marriage in process of being evolved 
to- is an ordered outcome of past and present conditions, and that in 
tp@future it may become a {fuller and more beautiful relationship than it 

ever been before. 


*Nitionality: Its Nature and Problems 
By Dr. BERNARD JOSEPH 
Demy 800. Intropuction sy G. P. GOOCH 10s. 6d, 


This is esritical study of the entire question of nationality, The various 
attributes of nationality, such as race, language, tradition, religion, 
cultufe, national conscfbusness, etc., are analysed in detail in an effort to 
establish the importance of each in the formation, development, and 
preservation of nationality. The principal nationalities of the world and 
the factors which have contributed to their formation are considered in 
detail-in order to establish the fundamental basis of nationality. The 
book deals further with the various problems affecting nationality, such 
as the relationship between nationality and cosmopolitanism, nationality 
and the State, nationality, patriotism, and war, etc. It indicates the real 
nature of nationality and its importance in the social order. 


History of Nigeria 
By A. C. BURNS, C.M.G. re 
Demy 800. With Maps 15% 


Nigeria, one of our most important tropical dependencies, is fous 
times the size of Great Britainand has a population of nearly 20 millicns. 
This is the first complete history of the country, and has been written by 
one who has served Nigeria since 1912. It is not merely a text-book but 
a sympathetic study of a rapidly developing land and an interesting 
people. 

“A valuable book.”"—West Africa. 


Black Democracy 
The Story of Haiti 


By H. P. DAVIS coe 


Royal 80. ; Illustrated 208, 


No country in the world, civilized or uncivilized, has had within the 
same space of time a history more romantic or more distressing than that 
of this fertile and exceptionally beautiful island in the Caribbean Sea. 
Discovered by Columbus in December 1492, it.was for years the seat of 
Spanish rule in the Americas, and was visited by Pizarro, Ponce de Leon, 
Cortez, and Velasquez, and was attacked by Drake. The story of the 
Haitian struggle for independence under the leadership of_ Toussaint 
L'Ouverture, Jean Jacques Dessalines “ the tiger,” and Henri Christophe, 
is as dramatic as that of any nation in the world, This history is the result 
of long study and long residence in the black republic. 

“A lively and well written history. . . . This volume can be recom-, 
mended to anyone who cares for the history of strange peoples.”—Daily” 
News. 

‘© A very interesting book.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


The Modern Malay 
By L. RICHMOND WHEELER 


Demy 890. Iiustrated 7 
“Mr. Richmond Wheeler’s comprehensive survey of the changes that 
have taken place is as welcome as it is opportune... . His attitude is 


sympathetic, his method thorough.”—Times Literary Supplement, 
YM: 

“A serious contribution not only to ethnology, but to the literature of 
Colonial politics.’’—Bookman. 


« 


Empire Government 


By MANFRED NATHAN, K.Cc. cas 
Demy 800. 105, 


“ A useful and workmanlike textbook." —Times. 
“It is scholarly in substance, orderly in the marshalling of that 
stance, and clear and temperate in statement,”—African World. 


In the Clutches of the Tcheka 


. By BORIS CEDERHOLM 
. ‘Transtatep sy F. H. LYON 


Dd 20. Illustrated 15s. 
Mr. Cederholm, a Finlander by birth, served as officer in the Russian 
Infperial Navy up to the time of the Revolution. In 1923 he went to 


Russia on business, but negotiations broke down ; he was arrested by the 
Bolsheviks on a frivolous charge, imprisoned for eighteen months, during 
which time an attempt was made to enlist him as a spy; finally he was 
transported to the terrible Solovetsky Islands concentration camp. This 
account of his experiences, soberly written and amply documented, pre- 
vides valuable first-hand evidence of conditions in Soviet Russia. 


Memories of My Life 


By Prorzssor E. A. WESTERMARCK 
* Transtatep sy ANNA BARWELL 
Dey LNustrated Ios. 


The well-known author uf “The History of Human Marriage” and 
other important works here tells the story of a life quite exceptionally 
full of interest and variety, Born and educated in Finland, Dr. Wester- 
marck was for many years Lecturer on Sociology in the University of 
London, and at the same time held a professorship at Helsingfors. He 
spent his vacations in Morocco and in travels throughout Europe studying 
primitive ideas and customs amongst native tribes. That he counted 
amongst his intimate frietids Such men as Darwin, Galton, Asquith, John 
Morley, Stead, Chamberlain, Balfour, -lends additional interest to the 
récord of a life that may be considered ‘almost international in its range 
—suitably enough, the book was begun in England, continued in 
Morocco, and finished on the Atlantic Ocean! Its keen observation and 
quiet humour make the book as delightful to read as the subject makes 
it interesting ; it is, indeed, an autobiography, a thoughtful and genial 
commentary on men and things, and a book of travel all in one. 


Autobiography of Mahatma Gandhi 
Epirzsp sy C, F. ANDREWS 


In Preparation 


oor. C. F. Andrews, ‘‘ the best-loved Englishman in India,” the friend 

Tagore and Gandhi, and an authority on Oriental problems, is editing 

Ne latter's long and interesting autobiography, the publication of which 

js Ming eagerly awaited by the many persons, both here and in India, 
who are keenly interested in Gandhi’s work and personality. 


\ Letters to a Friend 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
Engen zy C, F. ANDREWS, witn Two Intropucrory Essays 
\. Cr. 800. Blustrated. Second Impression . 75. 6d. 


“ How superb is his justice! Is there anyone else who moves on such 
an even plane of noble generosity ? —EDWARD THompson in the Observer. 
~~ “ Rarely is a volume published which brings one so directly into contact 
¢ mind of a creative artist.”—Guardian. 
“his is a book to read, to keep, to lend, to read again—also a book to 
give... . Here indeed is the letter-writing art at its best."—Friend. 
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